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INTRODUCTION 


. ONE of the striking features in the history of 
British politics during the nineteenth century is 
he change which came over the two great parties. 
®n one side, in the latter part of the century, the 
conservatives, the party of the existing order, 

ssed a number of measures which made important 
iterations in the constitution, and initiated con- 


derable social changes. On the other side, the 
liberal party, who in the middle years of the century 
ere dominated by the Manchester School and the 
octrine of Laissez-faire, at the close of the century 
re found passing legislation entirely hostile to 
aese principles—legislation by which the State 
‘sumed a much larger control of trade. Finally, 
-e close of the century saw the Liberal party rent 
bunder on the great question of Ireland, and a deep 
ision appearing on the war in South Africa, 
‘hile again with the opening of the twentieth cen- 
B 
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tury, the Unionist party appears likely to be per- 
manently cleft on the question of Protection. Thus | 
Liberals and Conservatives alike find themselves 
more and more frequently in opposition to their own 
party; and side by side with their opponents. 
Even when a party is united negatively against 
a proposal, immediately positive counter-proposals 
have to be made, dissensions appear. Moreover, ' 
the rise of the Imperialist movement has shown | 
the existence in sections on both sides, of a belief: 
and a policy in Imperial matters absolutely identical 5 | 
while a similar reintegration has appeared on the | 
question of Free Trade. A further instance of the 
confusion which besets politics is the attitude of} 
the Labour Party to Liberalism. And lastly there 
comes an appeal from men who, disregarding the) 


old parties, call for a new interest in politics, a 
new point of view. 


‘‘ All of us have been brought up with a certain 
sense of duty. We have a domestic duty, a 
professional duty and a political duty; but of a 
national duty, as distinct from services to the party, 
there has been little idea.”’— Spenser Wilkinson, 
The Nation’s Awakening, p. 7. 


All this goes to show that the old single party 
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guide to political action has broken down and a new 
is wanted but unavailable. Those who have been 
near to politics during these recent years must have 
felt the difficulties of making political decisions, 
must have felt the pain of political estrangement. 
In such a time of the break-up of old traditions, of 
the birth of new doctrines, of the pressure of new 
facts, one asks if a science of politics is not possible. 
Is there not a guide through the mazes of policy, a 
test of interests, a rule of action? It is too plain 
that at present there is not. The practical difficul- 
ties into which the ordinary citizen and even the 
accomplished politician are continuously plunged, 
make it absolutely clear that politics still is only an 
empirical art. 


II. That there is no Science of Politics has been 
seen clearly by the philosopher as plainly as it has 
een felt by the practical politician. We will let 
Dr. Beattie Crozier express it :— 

** Navigation, for example, with its pole-star, com- 
aass and charts, has been for ages dependent on 
stronomy ; engineering has always kept in touch 
vith mathematics ; steam locomotion with physics ; 
redicine, manufactures, agriculture, with advances 
1 physiology and chemistry ; and when practical 
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difficulties have arisen and have proved insur- 
mountable in the existing state of knowledge, these 
arts have had to wait for new discoveries in their | 
related sciences to start them on their way again. | 
But it is not so with Statesmanship and the Art of 
Government, which have remained where they were 
from the time when Plato complained that it was | 
generally felt that although cooking and shoe- | 
making required some special training, the govern- } 
ment of men might safely be left to the first man } 
who should happen to come along.’”—History of | 
Intellectual Development, p. 2. 


III. There have been attempts at a Political 


Science. The theory of the Social Contract was an_ 
attempt. The theory of Laissez-faire was an| 
attempt at Political Science. But neither rested | 
sufficiently upon facts. The former had hardly a | 
foundation of them. The latter had a foundation } 
of facts, but was not a complete generalization. | 
Change of conditions, introducing new facts, has] 
displaced whatever truth they once had. 


IV. What progress, then, has been made towards} 
the establishment of a Political Science ? | 
1. The first step towards the construction of | 
such a science is the collection of facts. This hast 
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already been done in the work of the historian. But 
the mere collection of facts is not sufficient to make 
a science. So far, history has been too often only 
the collection of facts, without that classification 
which is the essential character of a science. 
There is the descriptive historian. There is the 
Jhilosophical historian. There are historians of 
lepartments; of social life; of constitutions ; of 
aw. The descriptive history of sections of society 
1as been fully done; the relation of the individual 
o society has been frequently treated. But what is 
vow wanted ts the generalization of the facts concerning 
he velation of nations with one another, and the effect 
} this upon their internal condition. 

2. The second step in the establishment of 
scientific politics is the application of the conception 
f society as an organism. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
sas the author of the first detailed exposition of this. 
We quote the following from The Study of 
aetiology (1872) :— 

‘* A little time might, perhaps, with advantage be 
‘voted to the natural history of societies. Some 
tidance for political conduct would possibly be 
ached by asking—What is the normal course of 
cial evolution, and how will it be affected by this 
that policy ? It may turn out that legislative 
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action of no kind can be taken that is not either 
in agreement with, or at variance with, the pro-— 
cesses of national growth and development, as } 
naturally going on; and that its desirableness is to 


be judged by this ultimate standard, rather than by » 
proximate standards. Without claiming too much, | 
we may at any rate expect that, if there does exist 
an order among those structural and functional 
changes which societies pass through, knowledge of | 
that order can scarcely fail to affect our judgments | 
as to what is progressive and what retrograde—what | 
is desirable, what is practicable, what is Utopian’ 
(p. 71). | 

In his Principles of Sociology, Mr. Herbert Spencer} 
applied this conception of society as an organism in 
the widest sociological sense. Sir Leslie Stephen 
has done a similar work in the ethical section of 
sociology. It is its application in the political) 
section which now concerns us. Sir John Seeley hag} 
already partly done this in his Lectures on Political 
Science. If a State is in this sense an organism} 
there must necessarily be two aspects, one Bo 
internal, in which the interaction of the various 
parts of the organism is treated; the other, th¢ 
external in which the interaction of political com} 
munities upon one another is treated, There if 
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again to be considered the relation between these 
two; that is, the relation between the organism, as 
affected by the interaction of its own parts, and the 
same organism as affected by other and similar 
organisms. Sir John Seeley, in his incomparable 
manner, treated the classification of political com- 
munities and their mutual interaction (Lectures on 
Political Science, 1885-6). The internal aspect of 
political States did not come within his work. 
Indeed, it seems as if he saw in the interaction of 
states the chief determining causes of their internal 
condition. He certainly expounded at length the 
sffect of continental politics upon Great Britain, 
und he showed the general law, hereafter referred to, 
shat the progress of internal reform varies inversely 
with external pressure. 

3. The third stage in the development of this 
science was the application of the evolutionary laws 
‘0 political societies. This was first done by Mr. 
Walter Bagehot in Physics and Politics (1873). Mr. 
3agehot was mainly occupied with the effects upon 
ocieties, of war and its later substitute, discussion. 

(1) In the elimination of incoherent nations. 

(2) In the establishment of certain intellectual 
nd moral characteristics. 

He showed that war is to a certain extent super- 
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seded in civilized societies by discussion, and that 
the conflict of ideas in discussion gives rise to pro- | 
gress. Bagehot saw too that mixture of race was 
the cause of the variations which are necessary for | 
progress. 

This line was taken still further by Mr. D. G._ 
Ritchie, who in Darwinism and Politics (1889) | 
showed the sociological equivalents of heredity, 
environment and variation. Dr. J.B. Haycraft, again, 
in Darwinism and Race Progress (1895) explained the | 
biological causes of the advance or the degeneration 
of races. He dealt specially with the factor of | 
disease and made his work particularly interesting , 
by bringing his science to bear directly upon pressing 
social and political problems. In these works the 
operation of the laws of Natural Selection has been | 
conclusively proved. As research advances they 
will be stated more exactly, but the fact of the 
unity of biological law is established. 

We may say, then, that the method of Political. 
Science consists of— 

1. The observation of facts concerning nations, 
that is, history. 

u1. The hypothesis of nations as organisms. 

i, The application of the laws of biology to 
explain the growth and development of nations. 
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V. That a State is an organism, and that the facts 
of struggle, selection and co-operation exist in all 
organisms of collective life is abundantly clear. But 
the modifications which ensue when the collective 
life is that of conscious volitional human beings 
gathered in large bodies, wait still to be elucidated. 

As compared with the animal struggle, the most 
noticeable feature of that within human societies is 
that it is limited. The more advanced the society, 
the greater the limitation. All the varied forms of 
philanthropy, all the provision of States for the 
distressed, all the charities of private life are appa- 
vently direct reversals of the natural laws of conflict 
and selection. Yet, being the characteristic of all 
collective life, and especially of the higher forms, 
this must have singular significance in the process 
of evolution. The explanation of those charities 
which suspend the struggle between individuals is 
the greatest problem of philosophy, either as 
psychology or ethics or politics. 


VI. This explanation is to be found, we suggest, in 
he effects of the struggle between nations, upon the 
ndividuals composing them. Professor Karl Pear- 
on, who treated this subject in an article, “‘ Socialism 
ind Natural Selection” (The Fortnightly Review, 
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July 1894), used the terms Intra-group and Extra- | 


group struggle. Summarized, his explanation is 


that the struggle between individuals within a | 
society—the intra-group struggle—may become so | 
keen as to be a disadvantage in its struggle—the | 
extra-group struggle—with competing societies. | 


Hence, in civilized societies the intra-group struggle 


is limited for the sake of greater efficiency in the — 


extra-group struggle. This probably explains the 


fact that the most powerful nations are precisely 


those which have reached the highest degrees of 
internal reform. As Mr. Bagehot put it, “ the 
strongest tend to be the best.’ It gives a solid 
reason for the good citizen to set his strength on the 
side of Reform and to resist reaction. It gives a 


guide to politics which, so far, has never been avail- 
able. 


VII. Finally, observation of the growth of societies 
shows that progress is always the result of sub- 
stituting combination for competition. The family 
bond constitutes a greater security for the indi- 
vidual than the unattached individual could have 
by his own resources. The coalescence of a group 
of families into a tribe was an advantage in the main 
needs of life. The growth of a number of tribes into 
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a national unity was a common gain. Do we not 
observe in current history a continuation of the 
same process? Is not internationalism a_sub- 
stitution of combination for competition ? 

We thus find two fundamental laws in the history 
of States. 

1. The limitation of the internal struggle. 

1. The substitution of combination for com- 
petition. 

The purpose of the chapters which follow is 
to attempt to show the action of these laws in 
one of the organisms called States, the British 
Empire ; and to suggest how these laws may be a 
guide deciding what should be the line of political 
action in any particular case. Thus it is possible 
that some of the difficulties of politics may be 
solved, and it is possible that science may in this 
way make a further advance into that practical life 
“which it is its ultimate destiny to dominate. 


VIII. If the foregoing theory be true; that is, if 
the methods of science can be applied to politics, if 
the conception of States as organisms be true, and 
if the laws of biological evolution can be applied to 

them; in a phrase, if there is a Science of Politics, 
‘what is the true conception of the individual ? 
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Doubtless there will be a change, and in the end the 
new view will be this : Man is only found in political 
societies. His constitution, physical, mental and 
moral, is directly shaped by that society out of which 
he rises: he is, in fact, but a fragment of a whole, 
which properly is the unit of politics. Neither 
theoretical nor practical politics can rightly treat 
him as if alone. They can only reason about him, 
or legislate concerning him, in the society of which 
he isa part. Political Science, therefore, has for its 
unit the State. It will treat of the individual man, 
but of him only as a section. And it will be reason- 
able to suppose that it can only treat of him truly in 
so far as it treats of him as a section of his greater 
whole. 

To make this fact still more certain, we might 
point to the similar change which has come over 
ethics. Whereas, at one time, the individual man 
with certain innate qualities was regarded as the 
subject of moral philosophy; to-day there is an 
increasing tendency to regard as the proper subject 
of ethical study the institutions in which those 
qualities are expressed. Ethical science has turned 
from the individual soul to its collective embodi- 
ments. 


If such a change involye a loss, and the 
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‘destruction of centuries of effort, inasmuch as it 
dethrones the primacy of the individual, the gain 
is, that in reality Political Science shows that the 
realization of the individual may be regarded as the 
end of political action ; in other words, that nations 
advance only in the measure that their citizens 
attain a fuller and fuller individuality. 


GHAPTERs 1 
THE PAST STRUGGLE 


I. Tue law of the survival of the fittest, or Natural 
Selection, as Darwin called it, states that— 
1. There is a continuous struggle for existence 


between all forms of life, owing to the impossibility — 


of life for all the forms produced. Only those — 
individuals fitted for their environment will live © 


on and reproduce themselves. 


2. Those offspring having variations from the 


parent form which better fit them for the con-— 


ditions of living will tend to multiply more rapidly 
than the others. 


II. We have now to apply these terms to the 
bodies of collective life called nations. 

In the first place, we may regard a nation as a 
single organism, as we call an ant or a beech tree 


a single organism. Between these organisms called 
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nations a struggle for existence goes on as between 
all plants and animals, but with this difference: 
this is a collective struggle. Great numbers of 
separate individuals and their successive genera- 
tions are found united in a-common effort against 
a second great number of separate individuals 
and successive generations of these, such as Rome 
and the Carthaginians in the Punic Wars. This 
struggle is one of mass against mass. In Nature, 


the species which becomes entirely unfit for its 
environment dies. So in history nations have 
perished ; for examples, the Assyrians, the Baby- 
onians and the Medes, and in later times the 
asmanians. A species just fitted for its environ- 
ent may continue to exist and reproduce without 
taking either advance or retrogression; thus 
ome nations, while unable to grow in comparison 
ith their more successful competitors, may yet 
aot be extinguished. And it is a fact worth noting 
vy the student of history that no nation, having 
cecepted Christianity, has perished. 


III. The difference between collective struggle for 
istence, as in nations, and individual struggle 
or existence, as in plants, must be observed. 

I. In the latter a great number of individuals 
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are produced, and of these the few most favoured 
will survive while the majority will die. In the 
struggle between nations there are but few forms 
in the fight, but these remain through long periods. 
The struggle is really between species where the 
individuals of the same species die but successive 
generations carry on the fight. The type remains. 

2. Whereas up to this, century the struggle has 
been between single nations, it is now between 
communities of nations—that is, empires. The 
movements which established French, German 
and Italian unity, our own great colonial develop- 
ment, and the marvellous development of the 
United States and Russia, have now made the 
struggle one between empires. 

We shall see this in detail later: the point to be 
observed now is that the struggle has been raised to 
a wider plane. 

Through individual, and family, and tribe, and 
nation, and finally empire, the struggle has been a 
collective one on an increasingly large scale. 


IV. Now natural qualities or climate or internal 
conditions or any circumstance may arise in the life 
of a nation which will give it either advantage or 
disadvantage in the race. Taking the rise of any 
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ye nation over a number of competitors, we should 
ind that it is accounted for by the appearance of 
sertain variations which fitted that nation for ex- 
ernal conditions better than its neighbours. If we 
‘xamined the history of the decline of any great 
-ation, we should find that it could be traced to the 
(ppearance of variations either from within or 
vithout, that became disadvantageous to the nation 
1 the conditions of its existence. 

There are, as a matter of fact, continually 
riations in the life of a nation; but these have 


» become widespread before they can influence 
ational life. For example, the rise of the Puritans 
nas a successful variation which gave England 


[lvantage in its relation with external nations, 


lecause they became powerful enough to resist an un- 
kgulated monarchy and injurious tendencies in the 
nurch. On the other hand, the rise of the Jesuits 
_England about the same time, and the rise of the 
laakers, were unsuccessful variations which never 


rcame diffused enough to affect the course of our 


story. 

It oii be understood clearly that the question 
their value is not here considered, but only the 
bzree of their strength. By successful variation, 
rmeant simply some movement which becomes 
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powerful enough to affect the national life, and be 
thus a cause either of national ascent or descent. 
What the historian does in his investigation of the 
changes of a nation is to discover those which are 
causes. In other words, the historian studying the 
history of a nation is a biologist studying a species. 
In this sense there is passing upon history some 
such a change as is shown by comparing the old, 
limited sphere of natural history with the larger 


generalizations of biology. 


V. Let us see how these facts of struggle, variation 
and survival are exemplified in the rise of the 
British Empire. The first essential is the quantita- 
tive realization of what the British Empire is among 
the Powers of the world, that is, area of territory. 
the number of subjects and the amount of trade, and 
comparing these with other peoples. To take a maf 
and to observe the quantity of red is totally inade- 
quate. It is the situation of the territories in the 
temperate zones which is the remarkable fact about 
the British possessions; and, moreover, as somée 
one said, “‘ the truth is that the whole of the ocear 
should be painted red.” The beginning of tht 
Empire may be dated from the discovery of Nortk 
America in 1497 by John and Sebastian Cabot 
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For the possession of that empire there has been a 
continuous struggle with other nations from that 
ame until this, and practically a continuous increase 
of our own empire with the one exception of the loss 
of the American Colonies. Portugal was the first of 
he colonizing Powers, and after her the struggle was 
eetween Spain, Holland and France and Great Bri- 
ain. Let us take these in order and see what were 
he causes that gave England victory and an em- 
ire of greater magnitude than the world has hither- 


») seen. 

: 1. Portugal was the first of the five nations to 
blonize. But before England appeared as a com- 
bstitor Portugal itself had passed into the hands of 
bain and its colonies to Holland. It is well to note, 


however, the causes that made and destroyed it. 
| hen the colonizing work of Portugal began, it was 
hunited people, trained by years of war with the 
oors; with a long coast-line and great maritime 
fill. Prince Henry’s school of navigation and 
bography was the nursery of discovery in Africa, 
lithe West Indies, in India and China. 

[The zenith of this colonial Power was reached 


itury. The end of it came between the sixteenth - 


Hd seventeenth centuries, when Spain conquered 
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her. What were the causes of this fall? Let us 
remember the singular promise of the Portuguese 
power illustrated in the fact that it was in Por- 
tuguese ships that English sailors first went te 
India. | 

Concisely stated, the causes of the Portuguese 
decline were— 

(1) Her colonial system was entirely centralized— 
she never discovered a sound method of loca 
government. Her colonies were ruled from home. 

(2) One result of this was the rise of a large 
official class and a corresponding decline in trade. 

(3) The colonial officials returning brought cor 
ruption into the national life. 

(4) The national life was weakened by the ex 
pulsion of the Jewish financiers, and by the In 
quisition, which destroyed the best vitality of th 
nation. 

(5) The nation was numerically too small to pre 
vide population for the colonies founded. 

(6) Portugal never produced a really great mar 

(7) Lastly, her navy, the indispensable instrumen 
of colonial power, became mercenary by the employ 
ment of Moors. 

2. Portugal fell before Spain, the first of ot 
rivals in colonial empire. In the latter part « 
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he sixteenth century the Spanish Empire was the 
reatest power in the world. It had been brought 
0 greatness by — 

(1) The attainment of national unity through the 
xpulsion of the Moors, and the union of Leon and 
castile and Aragon in 1474. 

(2) Byits training in the wars against the Moors. 
(3) By the industries of Flanders and Italy. - 


(4) By its ability to enlist maritime genius in its 


ervice : such as Columbus and Magellan. 

The zenith of the Spanish Empire was reached at 
re date of the Armada in 1588. After that blow it 
acayed, first in Europe and then in its colonies, 
hile Holland and France and England grew. 
ain, we shall find that inability to adapt itself to 
3 conditions was the cause of its fall. Events 
uppened which ruined it as a colonial empire. 
((1) Like the Portuguese, the Spanish government 

the colonies was over centralized. For example, 
3 colonial officials were taken entirely from the 
Hastocracy. 

‘The native aristocracy which grew up gradually 
1): the colonies themselves was never trained in self- 
W\vernment. 

(2) The danger of this system is that a blow at the 
thatre ruins the whole framework. Such a blow 
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came in the defeat of the Armada. The heart of 
the nation being struck, the members withered. 

(3) But the vitality of the nation had already 
been weakened by the Inquisition, which had drainec 
away the best life of the nation. 

(4) Moreover the Spanish colonies were exploitec 


entirely for the benefit of the mother country. Th 
Spaniards wanted gold and wealth from thei 
colonies, and let other industries die. 

(5) They refused them liberty of ae the 
refused them liberty of trade. 

(6) They colonized too rapidly for consolidatio 
and attempted too many things at once. 

(7) And lastly, they did what Englishme 
have never done—they mixed with the lowe 
races. 

3. The third great colonial Power was Hollan 
The struggle between Holland and England we 
purely one of commercial rivalry. It was settled : 
1673 by England’s complete victory. The prize 
dispute was the carrying trade of the world. 1 
1669 of 25,000 ships, carrying the trade of Europ 
15,000 belonged to Holland. But Holland’s surph 
population was never numerous enough to found 
true colonial empire. Its colonial policy was simp 
a means to an end, commerce, 
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We must note that Holland is naturally a poor 


country, and greatly in contrast with the rich soils 
of France and England. Its fall was simply that 
of the weak power before the strong. The testi- 
mony as to the interior soundness of the nation is 
clear. 

“Tts fall came, not from the corruption of an 
enervated people, but from the immense violence 
of its effort.’"—A. S. Green, December 19, 1899, 
Century, Pp. 904- 

4. The fourth great colonial rival was France. 
With France the contest for colonial supremacy was 
prolonged and bitter. The struggle was for life or 
Heath. It began with William of Orange and ended 
at Waterloo, until it recommenced after the Franco- 
Prussian War. In these 127 years England and 
‘France were at war for sixty-four years. 

(1) Exiling the Protestants, France lost her best 


life. It is estimated that 250,000 persons were 
riven out by persecution. 

(2) The closeness of their control of the colonies 
caused the interdicts to extend to them also. 

(3) The French failed to realize the importance of 
their navy and lost it. 

(4) Their greatest statesmen, such as Dupleix in 
india, were not supported by the nation at home. 


I 
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Of their three greatest colonial rulers, one died in 
misery, one was shut up in the Bastille and one was 
executed. 

(5) The French aimed at political power rather 
than the development of a territory by commerce. 

(6) The government was incompetent even for 
the attainment of political ends. The Indian cam- 
paign was described as “worked by unskilled 
generals, undisciplined soldiers, unprepared country, 
and no public spirit.” 

(7) Emigration was never large enough to support 
the colonies established. 

(8) Distraction of purpose ruined her. French 
ambition has always been in Europe, and all het 
colonial struggles were for European predominance. 
Now, the door being closed there, she has turned 
towards a colonial empire. 

Let us now gather in the causes of decline that 
were common to the colonial rivals of Great Britain 

I. Of these four colonial Powers we see that three 
lost their navies and one became mercenary. 

11. We see that three of them had an intensely 
centralized system of Government, which made the 
extremities weak. 

11. We see that the same three, by religious per 
secution, expelled their best life. 
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Iv. We see that none of the four supplied 
their colonies with a large enough stream of emi- 
erants. 

v. We see that none of them developed and 
nourished an independent life in the colonies them- 
selves. Spain and Portugal exploited them for 
sntirely selfish interests, France for the sake of 
political power. 

vi. We see that two of them, Spain and France, 
sxpanded too rapidly for the consolidation of the 
centre and extremities. 

5. The struggle between the five nations was con- 
tluded in the victory at Waterloo, when England 
rmerged, the greatest Power in Europe, with an 
:xtraordinary naval predominance and a_ vast 
| empire. To realize how complete this suc- 


cess is, we need here some quantitative description 


tf the British Empire, which is the survival of three 


windred years of struggle with four great Powers, 
nd a description of the present colonial possessions 
f these four Powers. 


VI. Let us now deal with the causes which have 
iven this success to England. 
_ Mr. Boyd Carpenter states them as follows :— 


: 1. Commercial enterprise of the British nation. 
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2. Religious intolerance at home driving men, in 
this case of strong national attachment, to make 
new and free settlements. 

3. Geographical position of Great Britain. 

4. Variety of occupations to be found here, 
fitting Englishmen for colonial settlement. 

5. Changeful climate, which gave adaptability tc 
British colonists. 

6. Mixture of race. 

Let us consider these in detail. 

1. Commercial enterprise has always been one 0: 
the leading motives of colonization. 

2. As an example of religious intolerance causing 
expansion, the founding of the American colonies 1; 
a clear case. 

3. The situation of England, isolated from th 
Continent, with the sea both a defence and a mean 
of communication with every part of the earth, ha 
been the centre and source of British power. 

“The nature of Great Britain’s defence and th 
peculiar character of the part which she is calle 
upon to play in history flow from the fact that Grea 
Britain is an island, and from the close proximity « 
the island State to the European Continent occupie 
by the group of civilized nations that constitute 
the great centre of the world’s civilization and « 
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the world’s energy. An island State of limited size 
and population cannot in a period of developed 
navigation, if it is the near neighbour of other States 
of equal civilization and greater population, maintain 
its independence except by means of the command of 
the sea. But the command of the sea carries with it 
the command ofall the coasts in the world, and af- 
fords to the nation which holds it the opportunity for 
unlimited colonization and empire in regions of 
comparatively undeveloped civilization and energy. 
It is, therefore, the coveted prize of all highly 
civilized nations having a coast line fit to be a basis 
for maritime enterprise. Its possession involves a 
kind of leadership—what the ancient Greeks called 
myewovia in that part of the world remote from the 
(European centre of gravity.”—‘* Helpless Europe,” 
National Review, April 1897, p. 193. 

4. Every variety of occupation is found in 
fEngland. To see the advantage of this, note as a 
single case how the Spaniards have failed in agri- 
‘culture. 

5. The English climate prepares a colonist for any 
‘climate, from Labrador to the West Indies. 

6. In the mixture of race which is true of the 
[British character, we come upon a fact of great 
importance. The successive inflow of Romans, 
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Saxons, Danes and Normans—and consequently the 
most adventurous of these—has specially adapted 
the British for colonizing work. It has been said 
‘mud of all races.” All 


' the great conquering peoples have been of mixed 


¢ 


that Englishmen are the 


race, and even where there has not been physical 
mingling there has been mixture of ideas and cus- 
toms, e.g. in the contact of Romans and Cartha- 
ginians, by which Rome became a naval power. 
On the other hand, exclusive races invariably fall ; 
for example, the Moors and the Inds. 


VII. Now these six causes,which have been advan- 
tages in the struggle, can be arranged as follows :— 

1. Natural physical advantages. 

(1) Geographical. 
(2) Climatic. 
(3) Variety of occupations. 
2. Mixture of races. 
(x) Commercial enterprise. 
(2) Search for religious freedom. 

But these two heads—Natural Physical Advan 
tages, and Mixture of Races—correspond to Envi 
ronment and Sex in Biology. 

1. The natural physical advantages possessed by 
England as a result of its insular position corre 
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spond to the favouring environment which enables 
a plant to develop and reproduce successfully. 

This statement is so obviously true that it scarcely 
needs illustration. 

2. The effect of mixture of race corresponds to 
the effect of sex. We know this fact of evolution, 
that the highest species are propagated by sex. The 
ceason for this I give in the words of Dr. 
allace :— 


““When a complex organism is sexually propa- 
cated, there is an ever-present cause of change, which, 
hough slight in one generation, is cumulative, and 
ander the influence of selection is sufficient to keep 
tp the harmony between the organism and its slowly 
hanging environment.” 

How does this come about ? 

“Each new germ grows out of the united germ 
lasus of two parents, whence arises a mingling of 
heir characters in the offspring. This occurs in each 
neration; hence every individual is a complex 
esult, reproducing in ever-varying degrees the 
iverse characteristics of his two parents, four 
‘randparents, eight great-grandparents, and other | 
jaore remote ancestors; and that ever-present 
adividual variation arises which furnishes the 


eaterial for natural selection to act upon. 
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Diversity of sex becomes, therefore, of primary 
importance as the cause of variation. When a 
sexual generation prevails, the characteristics of 
the individual alone are reproduced, and there 
are thus no means of effecting the change of form 
or structure required by changed conditions of exis- 
tence.’ —Darwinism, p. 439. 

But this is precisely the effect of mixture of race. 
We cannot express this better than is done by 
Mr.’ D. G. Ritchie :— 

‘“* The success of mixed races (provided the mixture 
be a good one), the advantage which has often 
come to a country even from conflict, are to a great 
extent to be explained by the additional chances of 
favourable variations which such races possess over 
those who are living on with the same stock of blood, 
institutions and ideas. ‘ Protestant variations’ at 
least imply intellectual progress. The absence of 
dissent and of controversy (which is the conflict 
and mingling of different ideas), means intellectual 
sterility.”—Darwinism and Politics, p. 128. 

Mixture of race thus explains the genius of the 
Anglo-Saxons for governing foreign people of dif 
ferent laws and customs and religion. 

The capacity for adapting a superior government 
to nations on a lower plane, the sense of local rights, 
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the respect of nationality, which have been the 
invariable accompaniments of British rule, are to be 
traced probably to the composite nature of the 
British character itself. 

Napoleon forced the Code Napoléon on every part 
of his dominions. But observe how differently the 
British Empire acts. If new territory has been 
acquired, the existing law has been retained. Con- 
cequently the empire at this moment exhibits the 
inique spectacle of a number of native systems of 
aw being administered within it and by its power. 
in Quebec and Mauritius the old French law, in 
ruiana the Dutch law, in the Straits Settlements the 
soran. 

The whole history of Great Britain, of its internal 
stitutions and its external empire, is a record of 
sariation and adaptation by compromise, and this 
ras been made possible by the fact that the British 


‘re a composite people. 


VIII. Hence there has been continually operating 
1 our history a prolific cause of variations supplying 
2w compromises and adaptations, when changes at 
ome or changes abroad demanded new adjustments. 
e English people have thus had all the character- 
tics of a successful species—natural advantages 
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and a race capacity for adaptation to environment. 
British history is full of instances where the political 
genius of the nation has met some crisis and effected 
a reconciliation of imperial with local interests— 
some Canadian or Indian or Australian disaffection. 
An Englishman may well go to history as Emerson 
did, to revive his drooping spirits. But he must go 
to it for instruction too. More and more we are 
regulating every sphere of life by science. We found 
our religion upon science, we found our conduct upon 
science: let us found our politics upon science. If 
a man will go to history in this spirit, assuredly he 
will be convinced that the expansion of England has 
been achieved, not in defiance of the providential 
government of the human race, as some will have us 
believe, but exactly in obedience to, and as the result 
of, those great natural processes which are operative 
upon mineral, vegetable and plant, and which the 
language of religion describes as the will of God. A 
man going to history in the manner of science wil 
see that the magnitude and the power of the Britisk 
Empire have been attained only by fitness to con 
- ditions, and that conditions are constantly changing 
They change for the nation as they change for the 
single organism: and if the necessary adjustment: 


are not made, the one will perish as certainly a: 
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he other. This brings us to the vital questions : 
Vhat changes are taking place? What is, for the 
sritish Empire, fitness to conditions? Is it not 
vident that the struggle which so far has been 
etween nations—between England, Spain, France, 
folland and Portugal—is now raised to a plane 
there the contending forces are much greater—in 
cct, empires—between France, the United States, 
eermany and Russia ? 


CHAPTER II 
THE PRESENT STRUGGLE 


In the previous chapter I endeavoured to sho 
that from the sixteenth century down to the battl 
of Waterloo in 1815, there was a successive struggl 
between Portugal, Spain, Holland, France an 
England for Colonial Empire. Moreover, tha 
this struggle was analogous to that which we se 
in the natural world between species and species 
that is to say, that what the historian describe 
as causes in the rise or fall of each of these empire: 
is what the biologist, studying species, woul 
describe as favourable or unfavourable variation: 
I went on to point out that this struggle has bee 
raised to a wider plane, that it has become a struggl 
between empires. Here I take it up, and in th 
chapter desire to show the nature of the strugg 
that is now. proceeding. The third part wi 
bring us to the practical conclusion, which is thi 
Observing in the past the course of the struggl 


34 
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t of which the British Empire came as the sur- 
val of the fittest, we shall be able to discover 
at for an empire is fitness to conditions. In 
> light of this knowledge we may know how to 
-, and to advise action, so that this empire in 
> contemporary struggle may maintain its peace. 


.. I will ask you to observe three dates in the 
‘tory of the nineteenth century— 

1815, 1856, 1870. 

.. The first is the year of Waterloo, and the 
md Congress of Vienna. The second is the 
r of the Crimean War, the third that of the 
co-German War. Let me set forth the signifi- 


rce of these three most pregnant years in the 
opean history of the last century. 


he second Congress of Vienna after the Battle 
Waterloo in 1815 secured the settlement of 
pe. From the Napoleonic struggle Great 
in emerged the greatest Power of the sea and 
greatest Power in Europe. The last great 
zgle—the struggle of Napoleon for an Indian 
‘colonial empire—had been made and decided. 
sea and land England had a predominance 
th has never since been exceeded. By the 
#rress of Vienna, as we have seen, Europe was 
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settled mainly on its present basis. After the 
that is, between 1815 and 1856, there were for 
years of comparative peace. 

‘“‘ After nearly twenty years of the most tr 
mendous wars known in all history, it might | 
expected that undisturbed repose would follow f 
a like period ; but the years of war had also ber 
years of social upheaval and change, so the ensuul 
peace resembled the exhaustion which follows fey 
rather than the calm repose of healthy toil.”— 
Century of Continental History, J. H. Rose, p. 161. 

Let us see what was taking place in that tim 
In the first place England was consolidating h 
Indian and Canadian possessions, and colonizi 
in Australia and Africa, while everywhere on t 
Continent the distress caused by the Napoleor 
wars and the new conditions of industry we 
producing discontent and revolution. Great Britai 
possessing absolute supremacy at sea and the co 
tinental nations seething with internal problen 
an extraordinary movement of British expansion s 
in. That is the first feature of 1815-1856. 

2. The second is that Russia, semi-Asiatic a 
secure from the internal convulsions that onli 


in the continental riots of 1848, was also free | 
expand. Consequently as the result of the attem 
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resist the Russian expansion, after forty years 
me the Crimean War. 

Now the real meaning of 1856 cannot be better 
pressed than in this sentence of Mr. Stead’s: 
Then Russia’s natural drift southward to the 
ssphorus was diverted—diverted eastward.’! We 
,, therefore, the significant and perfectly natural 
tt that in this period after Waterloo, while all 
cer continental nations are torn by rebellion or 
colution, the two isolated powers, England and 
sssia, are steadily pushing on, the one by sea, 
other by land. 1856 checked the Russian 
eance. It did not stop it, but merely diverted it. 


[. Our third date is 1870, the year of the Franco- 
an War. The result of that war was the 
blishment of the unity of Germany and Italy. 
September 20, 1870, the Italian troops entered 
ae. On January 18, 1871, King William was 
Elaimed German Emperor. From that year 
jpresent inter-empire struggle begins. Let us 
\why. We have already noted that the two 
ers the least affected by the great social move- 
ts of the middle of the century were free to 
ind. We might note here, however, so powerful 
| 1 Lest we Forget, W. T. Stead. 
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was the influence of the sense of nationality aft 
the Franco-German War that even Russia herse 
shared in it considerably. The Russo-Turkish W: 
of 1878 was fought by the enthusiasm of Pal 
Slavism. Germany, France, and Italy haviz 
thus established national equilibrium, proceed 
by the inevitable law of national development ~ 
advance externally. Let a nation settle its intern 
affairs, and reach some measure of national ha 
mony, it will at once begin to enlarge its bordel! 
Obviously a nation expending its energy in a cla 
struggle for political control will never be able 
move outward with success. 1870, therefore, w 
the unlocking of the national doors. We see aft 
then the rise in France, Germany and Italy of 
new colonial movement. This we shall consid 
in detail later. For the present I want to pro 
this important fact, that a general continent 
colonial development began after 1870. 

1873. France declared a protectorate over Anna: 

1880. France annexes Tahiti. 

1881. France takes Tunis, and thus acquil 
600 miles of Mediterranean shore. 

1882. Italy took up position at Assab on 1 
Red Sea. 

1883. France took Madagascar. 
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1884. Germany declared a protectorate over 
Angra Pequena. 

1885. Germany occupied Caroline Islands. 

1885. France conquers Annam and Tonquin. 

1885. Italy took Massowah. 

1886. German East Africa Company was 
ounded. 

1892. French took Dahomey. 

1893. French advance in Siam. 

1894. Italians attempt Abyssinia. 

1894. Germany took the Cameroons. 

1897. Germany took Kiao-Chau, whence fol- 
owed the series of Chinese amputations. 
_ In this list the acquisitions of Russia and Great 
3ritam are not included. Their advance has been 
constant throughout the last century. With 
ermany and France and Italy, however, it was 
the war of 1870 that liberated them to seek colonial 
tmpire. The point to be noted is that territorial 
sxpansion in Europe being closed, and the neces- 
ity for new markets becoming greater, these 
cations turned naturally to colonial development. 
su: colonial empire means a navy. We have, 
wherefore, this vital fact to confront, that Great 
$ritain, which in the early years of the century 
vad absolute supremacy on the seas, is now sur- 
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rounded by powers whose colonial development 
has compelled them within the last few years to 
enlarge their navies beyond all precedent, and to 
lay plans for the future which will make it appar- 
ently impossible for Great Britain of herself to 
maintain the existing proportion between her 
own and continental navies. That is one of the 
gravest problems that face far-seeing and sober- 
minded statesmen. I dwell on this fact again and 
again. Hitherto, with her insular position and 
her terrible naval power, Great Britain has been 
free, and in all the alliances of Europe has had no 
necessities and no obligations. Cannot indeed the 
coldness and even ill-will of our continental neigh- 
bours be traced partly to British aloofness from 
their quarrels? But that. is absolutely changed 
now. Her frontiers touch the frontiers of Ger- 
many, France, and Russia; and on the sea her 
pupils have become her rivals. While once Great 
Britain had a monopoly of ship-building, now the 
largest modern ship belongs to Japan, the fastest 
to Germany, and the latest to France. The present 
international position, therefore, is entirely different 
from that at the opening of the nineteenth century. 
Then the whole of Europe had a common interest 
in resisting the designs of Napoleon, and England 


| 
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n the early years secured complete control of 
ocean highways. Let us now see the Powers 
sngaged in. this contest. They are France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Great Britain, Austria and Italy ; 
the two Eastern empires, China and Japan; and, 
somewhat isolated, the United States. It is impos- 
:ible to deal here with the whole field, so let us put 
cside for the moment China and Japan. We shall 
then have to survey the seven empires: Russia, 
*rance, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Austria 
ind the United States. 


III. We are dealing now solely, let me observe, 
vith the territorial struggle between'these Powers. 
Juring the nineteenth century each of them, except- 
ag Austria, has enormously increased its area. 
he acquisition of new lands, however, is almost 
»ompleted. For this reason Lord Rosebery thinks 
nat the danger of war is abated. But it seems to 
ae the gravest probability of dispute lies in the 
dissolution of the three dying or incoherent em- 
ires, China, Turkey and Austria. To what an 
‘tent the world is engaged in this contest may be 
een from the fact that the land territory of the 
even Powers is fifty-nine per cent. of the land 
urface of the globe, and that these same seven 
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Powers have almost entire control of the seas. 
Their united populations are’ approximately fifty- 
eight per cent. of the world. Their armies on a 
war footing are eighteen millions of men. Their 
navies, without Austria, are nearly 1,800 ships. 
The total cost of these annually is 300 million 
pounds. The total area which has been acquired 
by only four of these Powers during the nineteenth 
century is thirteen million square miles. Still 
further to illustrate the reality of the struggle, 
we may note that the area of Spanish possessions 
in the same period has fallen from six and a half 
million square miles to less than half a million 
square miles. Such is the general description of 
the magnitude of this territorial competition be- 
tween the seven principal Powers—the number 
of the people comprised, the area they hold—grass 
and flowers of the field that they are !—the money 
cost of the instruments by which they hold it, te 
say nothing of the blood and tears, and the diverted 
and wasted thought by which they have reached 
it. But they are facts. 


IV. Let us go on with the particular movement: 
of these seven Powers, and see the points of the 
struggle. 
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(1) AusTRIA-HUNGARY 


The smallest of the Powers in area is Austria- 
Hungary. It has but a few ships, and these only 
for coast defence; and colonial possessions only 
one-tenth of its own size. It is held together only 
by the frail thread of the Emperor’s life, and after 
that, what? For Austria-Hungary is a_hetero- 
geneous. collection of nationalities attracted into 
disruption by the great adjacent Powers, Russia, 
Italy, and Germany, who each have racial interests 
in the empire. The personality of the Emperor 

Joseph alone seems to preserve unity among these 
elements. The Austrian elections which were held 
in Igor placed in the new House of Deputies 
as many as twenty-three distinct parties. It is 
a significant fact that in Austria, the least expan- 
. sive of the powers, only one man in five has a vote, 
the present franchise laws having been framed 
| fifty-five years ago. 


(2) ITALY 


_ Of Italy we note— 
| 1. Her extraordinary development as a navaj 


]Power. Her navy in 1800 of thirty-six ships had 
\become, in 1900, 227. This is in accordance with a 


{true instinct, for Italy lies entirely in the Mediter- 
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ranean Sea, with two islands, Sicily and Sardinia. 
2. That she has been seized by the impulse to 
expand. Since 1885 Italian colonies have been 
founded in East Africa, the colony of Erythrea 
on the Red Sea, and on the Italian Somali coast, 
amounting to not quite twice her own size. And, 
moreover, because France in 1881 seized Tunis, 
Italy, when the Turkish Empire falls, wants Tripoli. 
The noticeable thing is that motives entirely 
political urged them into these colonies. But 
they are costly, and all round she is opposed by 
French and Russian influences. A treaty in 1891 
defined the British and Italian spheres in Africa, 
but Italy is not satisfied. The friendship, how- 
ever, between the two peoples, it is satisfactory 
to be able to say, is safe, because of their general 
mutual interests. For example, the Russian frontier 
in Armenia is only 800 miles from the Red Sea. 


(3) THE UNITED STATES 
The one significant fact that concerns us here is 
that the United States have abandoned their old 
limitation to home affairs. In 1898 they founded 
an over-sea empire. Cuba and Porto Rico, the 
Sandwich Islands and Guam, were annexed; and 
in the international movements in China the United 
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States have taken a prominent part. This develop- 
ment of American politics is a most clear example 
of that inevitability of struggle which it is the 
purpose of this paper to show. In both the in- 
stances mentioned the cause was the decay of a 
great Power. It is, in fact, the unavoidable col- 
lision that follows when a high and low civilization 


meet. 


(4) FRANCE 


France has a vast colonial empire, the largest 
after our own. The policy of Great Britain, the 
policy of Germany and the policy of Russia are 
regulated upon the clear principle of self-interest, 
not by moral philosophy or pot-house politics, as 
‘Count von Bulow puts it. But no one who is 
‘familiar with French aspirations can fail to observe 
‘the fascination that political predominance and 
‘prestige have for the French mind. They are 
iallured by this ignis fatwus now as always. And 
iindeed it seems likely to become the most terrible 
iin history. As we have seen, after the Franco- 
jPrussian War, France, under the leadership of 
‘Jules Ferry, began to seek for empire outside 
JEurope. It has now become a great colonial 
|Power, and in Africa has a territory as large as 
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that of England. Fortunately, many points of 
possible dispute have been settled by the Anglo- 
French Agreement of 1904. But there are the 
factors that France is the-richest natural country 
in Europe, her unswerving pursuit of ideas and 
the pride of her political spirit. At this moment, 
November 1904, feeling between Great Britain and 
France was never before so friendly ; but the deter- 
mination of France to obliterate the memory of 
1870 in a greater victory, and her continuous 
endeavour to found a great Colonial Empire, 
together with the fact that Great Britain has been 
the historic obstacle to that expansion, are a con- 
stant strain upon their relations. Who can mis- 
take the following ?>— 

“The New Century will possibly witness deep 
transformations in Europe. Now to be absent- 
minded at certain critical moments is to be de- 
feated. The present state of the world lays it 
upon all Frenchmen to remain closely united. A 
sustained effort towards concord, a watchful atten- 
tion to the events which are being foreshadowed, 
an active diplomacy, backed by a powerful, united 
and respected army and carefully managed finances 
—such is the wish of men, who, having reached 
the age of understanding at the period of France’s 
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nisfortune, have entered public life only in order 
-o contribute to her resurrection.” 

That is from the President of the French Chamber 
of Deputies, M. Deschanel, January 10, rgor. 


(5) GERMANY 


The important fact about Germany is that its 
rontiers are conterminous with Russia for 843 
miles, and with France for 242 miles, requiring for 
their defence 17 camps and 11g fortresses. It has 
eecome a colonial and a naval Power. 

In 1801 the German States had no colonial 
cOssessions, and no navy. In rgor Germany has 
,,027,000 square miles of colonial territory and a 
eavy of 212 ships. Her colonial empire dates 
mly from 1885, and lies chiefly in Central Africa 
md the Pacific. This is notwithstanding the fact 


nat they cost her for 1900 one and a quarter million 
sounds. The reliable thing in German policy is 
ne consistency with which it acts upon the prin- 
if of self-interest ; Bismarck and his successors 


ave never allowed sentiment or passion to influence 


aem in their alliances, or to divert them from 


ursuing strictly and only the national interests. 
xxcept when forced by Napoleon, Germany has 
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never been at war with Great Britain, and at 
scarcely a point now is there the possibility of a 
territorial dispute. 


(6) Russia 

We come now to the greatest military Power on 
earth, to that Power whose growth during the 
nineteenth century is as marvellous as our own. 
It has been indeed exactly parallel, for while Great 
Britain has expanded by sea, Russia has expanded 
by land. The silent irresistible absorption of area 
has proceeded east and west by alternate steps, 
without cessation, impelled, as it were, by some 
single inscrutable will. If figures can convey 
anything, surely the following will. In the last 
century its area increased by as much as the whole 
of Europe without Russia, until to-day it has an 
area of eight and a half million square miles. 

In 1801 the Russian army was 433,000 ; to-day 
on a peace footing it is I,100,000, and in war would 
be 4,620,000. Its population then was 35,000,000; 
to-day it is 135,000,000. The direction of its expan: 
sion is always south and east, that is, towards 
ice-free ports. The Trans-Siberian Railway from 
Moscow to Vladivostok is completed. What that 
means for Europe may be seen from the following :— 
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“The journey from London to Shanghai at 
present costs, by sea, £68 to £95, and takes about 
thirty-five days. By the Siberian route it will cost 
£13 10s. to £33 Ios., according to class, and occupy 
sixteen days. When that is opened the two Rus- 
sian ports on the Pacific, Port Arthur and Vladi- 
vostok, will become in al! probability two of 
the greatest ports in the world.” When we look 
ut a map and see the Russia of 1801 and that of 
‘gor as a swelling dark cloud, when we note its 
uwpproach to India, its work in Persia, its move- 
ment through Siberia and North China, it is a fool’s 
saradise to live without the thought that one day, 


and soon, the expansions of Russia and Great 
8ritain must meet. 

| During the nineteenth century Russia has ab- 
cor bed— 

West Finland, 

Lithuania, 

Poland, 

North Shore of Black Sea, 

Crimea, 

Caucasus, 

Part of Armenia, 

Asia—as much as Russia in Europe at the time 


of Catherine. 


E 
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Far East—as much as the area of Spain and Italy 


(7) GREAT BRITAIN 


And now after this outline of six of the great 
Powers we come to the largest. It is not, we trust 
without a feeling of pride and a realization 0: 
responsibility that a British citizen reads the 
following, which expresses and summarizes in <¢ 
striking way the facts, too often forgotten, of the 
magnitude of the British Empire. 


“ What the British Empire covers. 


‘‘No man has ever reigned over an empire so vast 
as King Edward’s. His Majesty rules over one 
continent, a hundred peninsulas, five hundrec 
promontories, a thousand lakes, two thousanc 
rivers, and ten thousand islands. Queen Victorié 
ascended the throne of an empire embracing 
8,329,000 square miles; she handed it down t 
King Edward with three million miles added to it 
The Queen found the revenues of the empire a 
£75,000,000 ; she left them at £225,000,000. Thi 
army has twice as many men as in the first yea 
of Victoria’s reign, and the navy has nearly 
quadrupled itself. Seventy out of every hundrec 
ships on the sea fly the British flag. The empire 
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to which Victoria acceded as Queen in 1837 covered 
me-sixth of the land of the world; that of King 
idward covers nearly one-fourth. The Union 
lack has unfolded itself, so to speak, over two 
ccres of new territory every time the clock has 
icked since 1800. Edward VII rules over an 
mpire fifty-three times as big as France, fifty-two 
imes as big as Germany, three-and-a-half times 
ss big as the United States, and three times as big 
3 Europe. He has three times as many subjects 
33 the Czar, and he reigns over more territory in 
merica than the President of the United States.” 
4 James’s Gazette, January 25, Igot. 

‘Gathering up the foregoing facts, it will be 
ccurate to say that the nations of the earth are 


ithered in larger masses than ever before, and 


sat their frontiers touch or approach each other 


an increasing number of points. 


\V. Of the present international struggle we have 
is outlined the largest factors, with their chief 
ints of contact. In such a condition of inter- 
tional politics we have to estimate the forces 
ich make for peace and for war. Since the first 
zrations of men the struggle between nations 
» mever ceased. The movements of races have 
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always been attended by war. The new feature 
however, is that there is now established an equi 
librium of population. The temperate region 
seem to be occupied. Europe is filled up. 

‘“‘ Since the nations of modern Europe took thei 
present distinct characters, with their language 
and their local seats, between the sixth and th 
eleventh centuries, no new nation has appeared i 
Europe, nor is there the least likelihood that an 
will.’—Bryce, “The Migrations of the Races ¢ 
Men,” Contemporary Review, July 1892, p. 147. 

The only unoccupied parts of the nort 
temperate regions are in South-Western an 
South- Eastern Siberia, and parts of Wester 
Canada. But these have large increasing pot 
ulations near. In Asia there are some ut 
occupied parts of Asia Minor, Mesopotamia an 
Persia. But misgovernment keeps them empt 
There are unoccupied parts of Africa and Au 
tralia, but the lack of moisture makes it improl 
able that they can ever be inhabited. Whil 
therefore, it is true to say that an equilibrium « 
peoples has been established in the tempera 
regions, on the other hand there is still the chan 
of movements of peoples in the tropical region 
These, however, except China, contain no nati 
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ivilization of any power. In the temperate re- 
ions, therefore, because the movements of races: 
ave ceased, the chances of war have diminished. 
"ven thus the international struggle has not ceased. 
t has taken a different form, and has now become 

commercial struggle. The Western peoples are 
aassed in greater and greater numbers, which gives 
sse to keener competition in commerce. Yet, 
serving the struggle, the competitors, and the 


rious forces acting upon them, we see that there 
still the danger of war. They lie in these 
rections :— 

I. In the first place the three empires, China, 
rkey and Austria, continually present dan- 
rrous problems, which, it is possible, may only 
ad a solution by force. There are the conflicting 
mmercial interests of the Powers in China; 
ere are the rival claims waiting upon the appar- 
tly certain dissolution of Turkey ; there are the 
sruptive tendencies in Austria, due to its some- 
yat unnatural composition. | 

2. In the second place conflicts may arise in the 
Hitlement of the colonial frontiers of the great 
wwers. The greatest source of danger at one 
e was Africa, but the partition of Africa is now 
ost complete. 
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3. In the third place, the position of what are 
called buffer States, such as Afghanistan, between 
Great Britain in India, and Russia, offer points of 
danger, especially where, being weak, they are 
susceptible to the competing influences and pres- 
sures of the Powers. 

4. Lastly, there are minor outstanding differ- 
ences between the Powers which, however, are 
capable of settlement by arbitration, but yet are 
those occasions which in a state of strained feelings 
between nations offer the chance and point of war.g 

We have now seen the outlines of the present 
international struggle. We have seen the chief 
factors and the chief points of contact. This is 
the environment in which the British Empire 
exists. Former conditions are changed. Whereas 
once the naval supremacy of Great Britain was 
absolute and beyond comparison, it is now chal- 
lenged by Germany, by France, and by the United 
States. While other nations after the Napoleonic 
tempest were raising themselves out of the dust, 
England was adding to her territories almost 
without a rival. Now her colonies abut on the 
colonies of her European neighbours. The old 
isolation is broken up and Great Britain is face to. 
face with competitors who build their navies, 
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ound their colonies, push their trade, and extend 
heir influence at her very doors. This being the 
nvironment of the British Empire, we proceed to 
iquire what are the readjustments necessary to ' 
2cure her continued existence under these changed 
jonditions. 


CHAPTER III! 
EXTERNAL ADAPTATION 


Turis book is based upon the theory that empires 
are organisms exhibiting in the phases of their ex- 
istence and in their activities the laws which regu- 
late all life. In other words, it is assumed that 
history is a branch of biology. In particular the 
attempt has been made to apply this theory to the 
British Empire. The subject is thus conveniently 
divided into three parts: the past of the British 
Empire, the present and the future. In the first 
chapter we treated of the empire in the past ; that 
is, from about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury up to the Battle of Waterloo. In that period 
we found that there had been a struggle for Colonia. 
Empire between five great Powers: and that by the 
end of this period four of these Colonial Empire: 
had disappeared, leaving Great Britain, the last anc 
the greatest, with absolute command of the sea. Bu’ 


the essential point was that these empires, in thet 
56 
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rowth and in their decay, had followed a natural 
w. They had grown or decayed according as 
y some internal variation or some_ external 
1ange they had been better or worse adapted to 
weir environment. 
In the second chapter we surveyed the position 
the British Empire in the present ; that is to say, 
the conditions which have been brought about 
sainly by developments since the Battle of Water- 
00. We observed that the two powers since Water- 
0 most free from internal strife, Great Britain 
ad Russia, had expanded continuously—the 
rimean War in 1856 not stopping the expansion 
the latter, but merely altering its direction. 
e observed also that in this same period the 
tuggle for national unity in the ruined nations of 


15—France, Italy and Germany, was success- 
lly completed by 1870, and that these countries 
umediately began to acquire Colonial possessions. 
e saw further in this same period the unexpected 
se of the United States of America as an Imperial 
ywer. Taking a ‘‘ Rundschau,” then, of existing 
ditions, the spectacle that the world presents 
this moment is that of Seven Great Powers 

aged in a rivalry in empire and a rivalry in 
Tce more extended and more intense than 
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ever before. If we were scientists in tracing law 
in the history of Colonial Empires, if we were 
historians in marking the direction of the current 
of events in the nineteenth century, we have now 
become politicians by taking the historical ex- 
perience of the past, and applying it to the policy 
of Great Britain in the present state of international 
developments. 


I. In this third chapter, I propose still to consider 
the British Empire as a single organism, exhibiting 
needs and activities similar to those of other 
organisms ; similar, for example, to those of a 
human being; and consisting of various organs 
which have their particular functions, the whole 
ministering to the health of the organism. The 
theory upon which we are going is that the health 
of the organism, in this case the British Empire, 
will depend upon its being fitted for its environ- 
ment. But as this environment is continually 
changing, the health of the organism depends upon 
its being able to make those internal changes which 
fit it for the new conditions as they arise. In the 
first part I tried to establish the truth that the 
death of former Colonial Empires, like all death, 
followed upon their inability either to make the 
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hanges essential to fitness, or upon the rise of 
iternal developments which unfitted them for 
neir environment. Here it is worth while to mark 
ne distinction between the lower and_ higher 
rganisms. In the lower those variations which 
ecome advantages or disadvantages arise, it 
eems, spontaneously, but the function of reason 
. the higher I take to be just this conscious 
Japtation of a continually changing organism to 
‘continually changing environment. Policy, then, 
e might truly define as the reason of States. 
aturally the subject falls into two divisions. 
.A wise policy of self-preservation, proceeding on 
dentific methods, will, in the first place, observe 
ese constant changes of the environment—such 
‘anges as were described in the preceding chapter— 
-d will make those adaptations which alone can 
cure the national existence. In the second place, 
scientific policy will observe in the nation itself 
e changes constantly arising which may unfit it 
> its surroundings, and will act towards these 
‘its own interests of self-preservation. 
Hence we may say that the interests of the empire 
> of two kinds; external and internal. 
t. The main external interests are— 

1. Food. 
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1. Defence. 
11. Organization. 
2. The main internal interests are— 
1. Population. 
11. Activities. 
tI. Constitution. 
Iv. Education. 

These, of course, are not absolute divisions ; 
these interests act and re-act upon one another. 
But, for convenience, we may consider them in 
these two classes. 


II. I take the external interests first, because they 
are primary, and of these I take the question of food. 

1—1. The first fact to be observed is that 
Great Britain has become mainly dependent for the 
supply of its food upon outside sources. This is 
due chiefly to the great increase of population, 
which in the nineteenth century rose from 15 to 41 
millions ; and, concurrently with this, a decreas¢ 
in agriculture and an increase in manufactures 
and industries. This is in accordance with a genera 
law of European nations. The closest parallel i 
Germany, whose population in the nineteentl 
century increased from 20 to 55 millions, and whos 
imports of food between 1888 and 1898 rose fron 
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45 to go millions sterling. These facts show that 
szermany is passing through the same develop- 
nent as ourselves ; agriculture decreasing, industries 
md manufactures increasing, and consequently 
treater dependence for food upon outside sources. 
We get our food mainly from abroad. Let us see 
co what extent. I take the main items :— 


For 1900 
they are as follows :— 
Corn : ‘ : : mS O15 ,722 
Meat : : : : - 68,203,243 
Potatoes : : : ‘ 2,234,509 
Cheese . : : 5 ‘ 6,858,216 
Eggs : ; : 5 c 5,406,020 
Fish ? i : . é 3,036,923 
Tea x ‘ : : . 10,686,910 
Sua ; ; ; Sa2Os S50, LA7, 
Butter and Margarine. EEO. 15.200 


£193,457,010 


It is impossible, however, to actualize these 
Leures in the mind. Let us put them in another 
gay. Of the necessaries corn is the most necessary, 
d of corn the chief item is wheat. Of wheat it 
; calculated that we require 23°25 million quarters 
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annually: but it is calculated that the Unitec 
Kingdom in 1901 produced about 7} millions. 

Mr. Mulhall calculated that the total of food 
which England raises is only sufficient to support 
us for five and a half months. It may be put im 


this simple form :— 


Beginning a year’s supply of English produce in 


January— 
Bread would be exhausted by the middle of March. 
Butter ,, ; . end of April. 
Cheese  ,, 7 p end of June. 
Meat ¥ £ x middle of July. 
Eggs ” 99 55 end of July. 


2. That represents approximately the food pro- 
duction of the country at this moment. Supposing 
now we were at war with one or with a combinatior 
of the Great Powers, it is absolutely certain that 
the first aim would be to stop the supply of food 
to us. Some one has said (Mr. Arnold White) 
that the war would be brought home to us, not 
by the presence of a foreign army in our towns, but 
by the butcher, the baker, and the milkman failing 
to call.* 


That would be the fact whatever great Power or 


\ Efficiency and Empire, p. 262, 
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ombination of Powers were the enemy. It could 
e effected simply by Russia forbidding the export 
f wheat or by attempts of France and Germany to 
orner American wheat. Moreover, in these cir- 
umstances the supremacy of the navy would avail 
othing. Have we tried to imagine what would be 
ne condition of this country if a war of this kind 
cere really upon us? The thousands who in time 
* peace barely live from day to day would be at 


ice in extremities, and wealth itself would be a 
ame without a substance. 

\It may be said that there is no probability of 
r. Yet is there a responsible statesman living 
mo would act as if there were none ? * 

£3. What then is proposed in order to prepare 
rselves against this possibility of a cessation of 
od supply ? 

1) In the first place it is necessary that the gradual 
crease in Great Britain of land under cultivation 
ould cease. Between 1871 and igor three million 
ces went out of cultivation. Of course this is 
Ikefly owing to the immensely increased supplies 


Neutral countries, no doubt, would object to the stop- 
of their trade, but the necessity of starving Great 
litain would be for the enemy a greater necessity, and 
\cood would become contraband of war. 
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from abroad, and hence a reduction in price whict 
has made the profitable cultivation of some groun¢ 
impossible. The average general price of wheai 
for 1899 was the lowest annual average, with the 


exception of 1894-95, for the whole recordec 
series of 129 years. 

Moreover, it is probable that the United Kingdon 
can never be entirely self-supporting. 

Mr. Mulhall calculates that for the United King 
dom to be self-supporting in grain there would hav 
to be put under cultivation 10} million acres mor 
than at present. 

The further development of this point would b 
to consider the various proposals for increasin 
the food production of Great Britain by improve 
methods and machinery, and a reduction in th 
cost of transit. 

(2) We must look next to the Colonies and to Indié 
The possibilities of these, especially the Colonie 
for the supply of food are incalculable. By th 
further development of railways and irrigation 1 
India, and the extended cultivation of land i 
Canada, vast supplies will be forthcoming. 1 
illustrate this let us take the single province | 
Manitoba, which is rather larger than England ar 
Wales together. 
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Dr. Parkin says of it: ‘‘ The soil of Manitoba, as 
f much of the prairie land of Canada, ‘is among 
he richest in the world ; so deep and rich, indeed, 
hat it produces crop after crop for many years 
rithout the addition of manure. It is peculiarly 
Mapted for the growth of wheat, which is the most 
mportant product of the province. The rapid 
Hvance of Manitoba in population and production 
shown by the fact that while in 1882 no wheat 


d been exported, in 1890, eight years later, it 
coduced 15,000,000 bushels more than was re- 
juired within the province itself.”—Round the 
pire, G. R. Parkin, p. 66. 

{Side by side with this let us put the fact that the 
fnited States, owing to the exhaustion of wheat- 
iaods and the rapid growth of population, will in 
dew years cease to export wheat. 

{(3) There would still be the possibility of a tem- 


rary stopping of supplies during a state of 


owerful as the navy is, the mercantile marine 
lEngland, which carries a large part of the com- 
ferce of the world, would be especially liable to 
}oture. However complete the defence, there 
juld certainly be a dearth in food supply. Some 
itd of permanent food-store, therefore, enough to 
F 
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meet the necessary wants of the population, for, | 
say two years, would be a wise provision. | 
A scheme of this kind has been formulated by 
Colonel Murray.t These are the three directions in’ 
which the problem of our food supply may be met. | 
(a) A larger production in Great Britain by the 
cultivation of unused land, improved methods and 
cheaper carriage. 
(b) The development of Colonial and india 
supplies. 
(c) Storehouses for immediate want in case of’ 
emergency. 
A consideration of this problem will at once show’ 
the need of utilizing in all parts of the empire and’ 
specially in the United Kingdom and in India every 


improvement in the machinery of production and 


distribution ; and the importance of every move- 
ment which takes men to the land in the colonies, 
or in England brings them back to the land. 
u. The first concern of a State being food, the 
second is defence. As soon as we consider the 
sources of the food supply of England we real 

the importance of the question of defence. 
1. A survey of British history establishes the fact 
that, in respect of material force, the British Em- 
1 See Our Food Supply in Time of War, ; 
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pire was built up and has been maintained by the 
supremacy of the navy. 

That is the historic principle of British defence. 
That must be the first concern of every government. 
‘Neglect of that would bring the empire into certain 
‘ruin, and in place of 

This royal throne of kings, this Scepter’d Isle, 
there would be “‘a pauperized, discontented, over- 
populated island in the North Sea.” But our work 
here is to discover in the present conditions what 
new facts have arisen to necessitate a completer 
adaptation of our measures for protection. I 
i... to repeat and emphasize this, as it is in the 


railure to recognize new facts that old institutions 
ring on their death. In the first place, looking 
i1round on the vast national movements of the 
jaineteenth century, we might expect to find some 
jacrease in the pressure of surrounding powers 
ijpon the British Empire; and observing, in the. 
jsscond place, the great extension of our own fron- 
cers, we might expect to need some corresponding 
rovision of new defence. The new facts come 
‘com these two directions. 

) (1) On one side Germany, France, Russia and 
jae United States have increased their navies in- 
icedibly. Moreover, if at one time the Mediter- 
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ranean was the centre of world-politics, and at a 
later time the Atlantic ; certainly it seems that in 
the future the Pacific will focus the interests of the 
world, and consequently the long coast lines of the 
British Empire there will require, more than ever 
before, the absolute supremacy of the British navy. 
The principle of British naval power hitherto has 
been that it should equal a combination of any two 
great Powers. In the proportion that the latter 
have increased their naval expenditure, Great 
Britain has followed. Hence a continual rise of 
the naval estimates, not due to jingoism but to 
common sense. This apparently is sufficient to 
meet any probable combination of Powers: and | 
probably the strength of the British navy is one | 
of the greatest factors of peace in the world. 
But this standard of the navy, equality with any 
two Powers, is not sufficient to-day. 

(2) It is not sufficient owing to the enormous 
increase of the British mercantile marine, which 
would be particularly exposed in a state of war. 
Depending as we do for our food supply upon the 
mercantile marine, its protection in war would be 
one of the greatest necessities, and one of the 
greatest difficulties. How important this matter is 
will be seen from the following figures ;— 
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In fifty years the carrying power of British 
ships, excluding colonial, has increased ninefold. 

The actual tonnage of the mercantile navy 
of the United Kingdom is nearly equal to the whole 
of those of the next six great Powers. 

Or, taking the total value of exports and 
imports of which British ships now carry two- 
thirds, the figures rose in the last century from 
(67 millions to 815 millions. 

_ Or, to put it in another way, the total over-sea 
‘commerce of the empire during 1837-1891 rose 


{from 210 to 1,200 millions. 

The defence of this immense commerce in time 
of war would be one of the chief duties of the navy. 
‘Yet it is doubtful if the navy could effectively do 
this. There is a valuable historical warning. in the 
American Civil War. The victory of the North 
as due in a large measure to its navy, which sup- 
lied both the armies of Grant and Sherman, and 
bblockaded 2,400 miles of coast. But then came 
the curious fact that the navy of the North was not 
jsufficient to protect its trading ships, and a few 
roruisers of the Southern States, between July 1862 
land June 1863 practically put an end to the 
\North’s trade. 

(3) There is a third reason for holding that the 
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old principle of Great Britain being equal to any 


two Powers is not sufficient. This is the problem 
of the defence of Greater Britain. The more es- 
tablished and the wealthier the Colonies become, 
and the more the Pacific becomes the centre of 
interest, the greater becomes their exposure to 
attack. 

We shall return to this, but I refer to it now in 
order to show that, efficient as our navy is, the need 
for it by the natural growth of the empire, is con- 
stantly growing. 


In the presence of these three facts : the increase — 


of foreign navies, the increase of our mercantile 
interests, the increased necessity in current political 
conditions for colonial defence :—a corresponding 


increase in the navy and the constant insistence — 


upon its efficiency are absolutely necessary. Again 


I say it is more than a government’s ordinary pro- 


vision for defence that is necessary. What is 
wanted is the special adaptation to new needs. — 


Here the question becomes one for experts. It is 


impossible for an outsider to prescribe the point 


and degree of action. All the ordinary citizen can 


do is to keep constantly before him in the choice 
of his representative such a truth as this which 
follows. 
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“Our fleet is the one thing that stands between 
England and annihilation. People who think other- 
‘wise only flatter themselves with a vain illusion. 
‘On the morning of the day on which the battle of 
.fEgospotami was fought Athens was mistress of 
ithe seas, the queen of a great colonial empire, and 
ithe centre of a vast maritime trade. By night her 
‘violet crown had been trampled in the dust, 
cand her supremacy, whether by land or sea, her 
lfame, her prestige, at once faded from the page of 
thistory.”—Lord Dufferin. 

2. Seeing that our first defence is the navy, it is 
tprobable that we shall never need an army as large 
cas those of the continental nations with their long 
lland frontiers. But we need an army. 

(I) (a) For home defence. If we were to lose what 
iis called the command of the sea, resistance to an 
senemy would be useless. But, without losing 
ccommand of the sea, in the event of the absence of 
tthe fleet or in the event of a temporary defeat, a 
tbrief invasion is possible. 

The continental plans against Great Britain are 
tprobably based upon this contingency. But what 
as wanted to meet this possibility is an army able 
‘temporarily to defend the country until the navy 


recovers its supremacy. 
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(b) For garrisons of coaling stations and fortified 
places on our trade routes—enough to defend them 
at least temporarily, until the arrival of naval 
forces. . 

(c) For small expeditions necessary in dealing 
with tribes within and on the frontiers of the 
empire. 

(d) For the defence of the land frontiers of 
Canada and India: as, in the event of attack, the 
militia of Canada and the Indian army would 
certainly have to be supplemented by Imperial 
forces. 

Hence the uses of the army being chiefly abroad, 
what is wanted is a comparatively small regular 
force, but extremely mobile, which can quickly 
be conveyed to any portion of the empire. More 
than this Great Britain does not want. The ex- 
penditure upon the army appears to be high enough. 

(2) What is the internal character—the morale 
of our army? The South African War has shown 
the need for an alteration in training, and it can 
hardly be doubted that many of the technical 
defects will be removed. 

But army reform, like navy reform, is in the end 
a question for experts. At the same time the 


interest of the ordinary citizen in this question has 
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to be stated. And the ordinary citizen sees the 
state of the army to-day to be this :— 

Broadly speaking, he sees the army to be com- 
posed of two parts— 

(a) One at the top drawn from the leisured classes, 
aot serious, but needing occupation with honour, 
ind, being wealthy, able to establish a standard of 
iving quite beyond the means of, say, the middle 
Llass; which is thus excluded. 

(5) The other portion, at the bottom, consisting 
cenerally, though with very many worthy excep- 
dons, of the lowest class; and giving a character 
90 the rank and file of being the home of the man 
cot fitted to take any other place in society. 

We are all willing and glad to recognize that 
mere are many exceptions to these, but the general 
tatement is true. 

Imagine then the disastrous gulf between these 
wwo Classes—between the officers and the men; a 
ulf visible and degrading, as any one may see who 
as lived in the neighbourhood of soldiers: dete- 
oration for the men, inefficiency for the officers. 
)mpare with this the description of the German 
rrmy as “the national school for the training of © 
aaracter”’ (Sydney Low). 

lIn Germany, to have passed through the army 
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is the stamp of manhood and the condition of social 
esteem. And what virtues are possible in the 
military life, Germany produces ; and produces in 
connexion with her army not virtues only, but 
intellectual gifts of the highest order. 

So long as the necessity for an army exists, let 
this be the ideal: ‘‘a national school for the train- 
ing of character.” The questions of the organ- 
ization of the War Office, of the length of service. 


of the principle of regimentation, etc., are, in th 


main, questions for experts: but it is the duty o 
the thoughtful citizen to see that the status of the 
rank and file is raised, and that greater efficiency, 
from the officers is secured by throwing open the 
commissions to a wider competition. How can this 
be done ? 

(z) I take the latter first. Let the rate of pay 
be raised so that the sons of the large and able middl 
class can compete. Let the unnecessary expenses 
of officers’ life be abolished. See the article 
‘* Officers’ Expenses,” by Major-General Herber 
Nineteenth Century, December 1got. 

By these means those places hitherto mainh 
filled from a small circle of the nobility or aristocracy 
or wealth will be filled by a selection from a mucl 


wider area. At present selection is artificially 
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stricted, and as a natural consequence, efficiency 
restricted. 

(2) Then in order to raise the status of the rank 
nd file and thus turn into economic usefulness 
ie large body of labour rendered unproductive 
y the existence of a standing army, let us give to 
ae soldier in his years of service the knowledge of 
pme craft or the opportunity of continuing in some 
caft which he has already begun. Then, his term 
‘service ended, he will be able to take a place in the 
-gular work of society instead of being turned adrift 
» swell the number of unskilled labourers. I take 
ce following from a suggestive article on “ The 
ce Future of Great Armies” (Sydney Low, Nine- 
enth Century, September 1899, p. 393) :— 

‘“ And while the martial conflict only comes once 
_many years, and may not come at all, the indus- 
dal struggle goes on without intermission. There- 
‘re a real and complete national system of training 
lll prepare for the one as well as the other ; and 
rmmon sense seems to suggest that the prepara- 
in for both should go on simultaneously. The 
amy will become not only a school but a technical 
thool. The conscript will be dismissed, not merely 
tth some mastery of those weapons he may never 
called upon to use, but also with a knowledge 
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of these other crafts and appliances with which hi 
hand will be familiar all the days of his life. He 4 
have learnt many things which will render him mo 

capable as a clerk, artisan, labourer, or tiller of th 


soil, according to his vocation. He will have th 
opportunity of keeping up the rudiments of an 
trade he may have learnt before joining the rank: 
and of acquiring greater proficiency in it. Th 
socialist ideal of atelievs nationaux may be, in par 
at least, realized. ‘The State’ will undertake th 
industrial training of the young workman ; bv 
the studio will be annexed to the barracks. ... 

If these two reforms could be achieved, the 
much would have been done to raise, on the one han 
the morale, and on the other hand the efficiency ¢ 
the army; and military life would become agai 
what it has been before, the home of nob 
virtues. 

11. We have now come to the question of organ 
zation. In considering food supply, we saw the 
Great Britain was dependent upon outside supplie 
and therefore must look more and more to Greate 
Britain. In considering defence, we found the 
the main requirement was the protection — of 
mercantile shipping covering all seas, and the nav: 
defence of the Colonies: we found also that th 
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un duty lies in the extremities of the empire. 
oking thus at the plain, cold, hard facts in relation 
food and defence, upon which, after all, civiliza- 
m, with all its flowers, is built, we see that the 
imal interests of Great and Greater Gritain are 
separable. 

1. Leaving out of account all the bonds of origin, 
language, of religion, it is a solid fact, and not 
trely a paper scheme, or a dream of the Imperialist 
md, that the British Empire is a great mass of 
ing interest, the unconscious growth of a thou- 


ad years, bound in the most sensitive solidarity. 
it is without a political form. 

natural growth, a historical evolution it is, 
‘t not a political unit. If we examine the high- 
activities of British civilization, in Literature, 
tucation, Art, Religion; or if we examine the 
tterial upon which this civilization is built, the 
ital, the Labour, the Communications of its 


ework ; or at the base, the first requisites of 
nce and food, we should find that the unity 
[British interests is a fact and a formula which 
presses the current political tendencies of the 
pire. In being and reality there does exist a 
ttish Commonwealth. To give this commonwealth 


fitical form and political expression is the next 
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movement necessary in British politics. In doin, 
this we may be guided by two features in the 
history of its development. 

This vast and marvellous mass of life has 
grown instinctively and unconsciously. Seeley 
summed this up by saying that England had “ con- 
quered the world in a fit of absence of mind.” That 
is the curious feature of British expansion—its un- 
premeditated, seemingly chanceful growth, adding 
here, adding there, without plan, without design. 
but naturally and irresistibly. 

Side by side with this unconscious expansion 
has gone on an equally steady movement towards 
the concentration of these growths into a few great 
groups ; the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia 
and probably the West Indies and South Africa 
This integration of States is a part of the great move 
ment of nationality which is the main historica 
feature of the nineteenth century. 

2. Hence, following this line of development anc 
looking at the international position to-day anc 
the pressure of the great world Powers, the practica 
conclusion is that the cohesion of the British Empir 
must be secured by a more definite political organ 
ization of its common interests. This is a pro 
posal in fact for Imperial Federation. A believe 
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n small nationalities will turn away, but the aver- 
ge man will wait for a definite plan; he will say, 
*roduce your scheme! Probably the British mind 
vould never think of applying a theoretical scheme 
o such a complex mass of interests as the British 
tmpire. What can be done is to follow the natural 
mes already laid down. Has not the success of 
iritish policy been due to the rejection of sym- 
aetrical schemes of reform, and the use and gradual 
cansformation of existing materials as the oppor- 
iity arises? This, I suggest, will be the method 


: Imperial Federation. Once being convinced 
aat the development of world-politics and the 
ecessities of national existence require, after the 
1conscious growth, the conscious organization of 
ae empire, a politician will search around for pre- 
dents and beginnings already made. These he 
Hl find in abundance. For example, let us take, 
the two primal needs, the need for defence and 
e need for food, and see the line of organizing 
velopment which the empire is taking. 

(1) In the matter of defence the larger colonies, 
nada, Australia, New Zealand, and the South 
rican colonies, Cape Colony and Natal, have 
ceady established independent military and, in 
me cases, naval forces, The colonial military 
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forces now amount to 82,871 men. Under the; 
Federal Defence Bill of Australia it was estimated | 
that there would be available in time of war 970,000 | 
men; and in Canada the reserve would probably | 
be 1,000,000 men. There were in South Africa: 
70,000 soldiers raised from various colonies. Now 


_ this suggests the first form which Imperial Federa-, 
tion will take. The early proposals were that the} 
Colonies should contribute to an Imperial Defence 
Fund, by a tax per head of population, or a per-: 
centage upon imports. Events have gone in a 
different direction. With the consent of the 
Colonies, however, their forces could be recognized 
as part of the Imperial army. As such they would 
serve possibly only within their own country ; but 
would have the power of volunteering for service 
outside their own country. They would be 
represented on the general staff,and in time of war 
would be under one control. 

The cost of naval defence is borne at present 
almost entirely by Great Britain; although the 
protective advantage is equally as great for the 
Colonies as for the home country. Canada, Austra- 
lasia and South Africa may possibly establish local 
navies, which would be regarded as divisions of the 
Imperial navy. But having regard to the special- 
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ization of ship-building in Great Britain, financial 
contribution appears to be the more desirable. 
The greater the developments of the Colonies, 
the greater will be the inducement of self-interest 
co do this. ; 

Bui Imperial military and naval unity requires 
come form of central representation of the Colonial 
states. 

(2) Again, in the matter of food supply, we saw 
that the security of the British people requires 
he development of the food-producing powers of 


he Colonies. But this is part of the larger question 
f the trade relations between the various parts of 
he empire. 

The Colonies in their commercial policy are pro- 
ective ; and in their stage of development rightly 
Great Britain has, comparatively speaking, 
Tree Trade. So long as these diverse systems within 
de empire exist, an Imperial Customs Union is 
possible. But as the Colonies develop they will 
equire Protection less and less. Already within 
roups such as those of the Australian Common- 
ealth, areas of Free Trade are established ; the 
ext step being the extension of preferential treat- 
aent to British countries outside these groups, 


3 Canada did in 1897. On the other hand, in 
) e 
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Great Britain there is certainly a reverse tendency 
to Protection. In this way, with the organization | 
of the empire becoming gradually more complete, | 
we may expect to see within the empire a corre-— 
sponding approximation to Free Trade. 

On the other hand, outside the empire the great | 
Powers are raising old and adding new protective | 


tariffs which undoubtedly help the British consumer, 
but certainly injure the British merchant. 

But the above must be considered in connexion 
with a wider movement. In fact, at this moment the 
industries of nations exhibit a parallel movement 
to that of territorial Nationalism in the nineteenth 
century. Each nation has become internally a 
Free Trade unity but externally Protective. Hence | 
the International struggle is largely in the in- 
dustrial area one between competing areas of 
Free Trade—free within but more and more Pro- 
tective without. It is this law of industrial organi- 
zation that suggests the scientific policy of the 
British Empire. Changed conditions call for the 
adequate re-adaptation. 

That is a matter which interests the Colonies as 
much as the mother country, and therefore, while 
it cannot be said that a Customs Union of the 
empire is at present practicable, yet common action 
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within the empire is becoming datly more possible. 
Indeed, it is perfectly certain that the commercia 
interests of the empire are already so connected, 
that some means for their centralized representation 
will in the future have to be found. 

4, Thus, both in the questions of Imperial defence 
and commerce, the interests of the British Empire 
cequire consolidization and organization, and are 
uready moving in that direction. The natural 


zrowths of such great Powers as the Greater Colonies 
»xhibit cannot remain in the present relation with 
he mother country. The anomaly of the present 
ystem is, that from the point of view of the Col- 
mies, they have no share in determining the action 
f Great Britain in the foreign relations which affect 
em. It is the one right reserved to the mother 
untry. It is the one defect of colonial liberty ; 
Fhile, on the other hand, from the point of view of 
treat Britain they contribute practically nothing 
) the cost of the army and navy by which they are 
irectly protected. 

a. But the political beginnings of a definite 
mperial unity have already been made. We have 
en the recent practice growing up of calling 
dlonial conferences for the consideration of 


}olonial problems. Such a conference might easily 
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be made the nucleus of a Permanent Committee 
of the Privy Council in the way that the Board © 
of Trade, the Judicial Committee, the Board of | 
Education, and practically the Local Government | 
Board and the Agricultural Board, have sprung from | 
the Privy Council. This is the first step towards | 
Federation. 

4. Still the Anglo-Saxon ideal is direct repre- 
sentative government. We come, then, to this | 
ultimate goal of Imperial politics. 

(1) A representative Imperial Parliament, dealing 
exclusively with Imperial affairs and directing the 
general policy of the empire. 

(2) Local Parliaments for the various responsible 
bodies. 

As soon as that need appears clearer and clearer 
in British politics, it will have an immense effect 
upon the present constitution of the House of 
Commons, and upon the House of Lords. Compare 
the twenty-minutes sittings of the latter with the} 
utter and absurd block in the medley of incongruous} 
questions which occupy the House of Commons, | 
and see if necessity itself will not compel the separ- 
ation of local from Imperial business. Such a reform 
would be a considerable advance in the path to} 
Imperial Federation. 
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Thus taking account, not only of the needs but 
also of the actual tendency of events, it can hardly 
be doubted that some definite form of Imperial 
unity will comparatively soon come into being. 
And after that the codification of the law of the 
empire: the establishment of an Imperial Civil 
Service and some unification of the educational 
systems of the empire would seem to be the direct 
line in the continuation of Imperial organization. 

The conclusion to which we have been led is that 
in the present state of international rivalry the 
elementary needs of the British Empire as regards 
defence and food make Great and Greater Britain 
‘increasingly interdependent ; and show that the 
present unrepresented unity of interests which 
-have unconsciously grown must be definitely ex- 
‘pressed by a unity of organization, 


CHAPTER@LY 
INTERNAL ADAPTATION 


THE conclusion which we reached in the previous 
chapter, after a view of the history of modern 
Colonial empires and a survey of current develop- — 
ments, was that the existence of the British Empire 
in the future depends upon its capacity for adapting 
itself to its environment: in other words, to make 
those changes which are required by changing con- 
ditions. Further, we found that this constant neces- 
sity for readjustment comes from two directions: 
first from the continual change of external conditions; 
second from the continual interior changes of the 
organism itself. The interests of the empire fall 
thus into the natural divisions, internal and external. 
In the last chapter we considered the external 
interests; that is to say, the readjustments which 
are required by the change of external conditions. 


I. The present will be an attempt to consider the 


internal interests. Our subject arranges itself in a 
86 
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simple division. Changes will appear, either by a 
natural growth or by a conscious purpose, which will 
be either serviceable or unserviceable to the life of 
the organism. Or, to express it in the language of 
biology, variations will arise which will become either 
advantages or disadvantages in the struggle. 

Every new development in the life of the nation 
is a variation causing a greater or less adaptation 
of the nation to its environment. The rise or the 
fall of nations has been determined in considerable 
part by the internal changes which have appeared 
within them. For instance, the expulsion of the 
Huguenots from France weakened its industrial life. 
On the other hand, Cromwell’s extension of civil 
and religious freedom to the Jews attracted the 
Jewish workmen from Flanders, and thus instituted 
what became a favourable variation in the industrial 
life of England. 

Coming down the stream of history to current 
times, we see on every hand combinations of indi- 
viduals existing precisely for the purpose either of 
preventing in the life of the State changes which 
they regard as deteriorations or of effecting changes 
which they regard as improvements. Examples 
abound—in art, in literature, in social life, in 
politics, in religion. In fact, any association com- 
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mitted to some reform is endeavouring to bring 
about, consciously, some variation which it is asserted | 
will be beneficial to the nation; or is endeavour- - 
ing to resist some variation which it is asserted will | 
injure the nation. 

Here we are concerned chiefly with politics ; so) 
let us take -from politics two examples. 

What has the Liberal party endeavoured to do | 
but to secure from time to time just those changes — 
in the internal life of Great Britain which, it is} 
asserted, would be beneficial to the country? In} 
other words, in British politics the Liberal party has" 
made it.the principle of its existence to secure in the 
great organism of the State those changes which | 
would bring about better adjustment to conditions ; 
and by this the Liberal party will be historically | 
judged. 

On the other hand, what has the Conservative | 
party endeavoured to do but to preserve existing 
conditions, and to resist innovations which it re- 
garded as likely to be injurious to the nation? In 
other words, the Conservative party has made it the 
principle of its existence to conserve a Constitution 
which showed a healthy adjustment to conditions. 
And by this the Conservative party will be his- 
torically judged. If the Liberal party have created 
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movements which have issued in injury to the State, 
or if the Conservative party have preserved institu- 
tions that have sapped the strength of the State, it 
is not their principles that are to be blamed, but their 
deductions. If the conflicts between these two 
parties in British political life be examined, it will 
be seen that their arguments may be resolved into 
‘these two statements. 

I. The Liberal party has said that the welfare 


df the country in existing conditions requires an 
teration of the Constitution. 

2. The Conservative has said that the welfare of 
the country in existing conditions requires the con- 
iinuance of the Constitution in its existing form. 
Perhaps it would be possible to trace the stability 
ind progress of British life, in comparison with that 
f the Continent, to the presence in Great Britain of 
ese two great forces, nearly equal, but with a slight 
redominance of the reforming one, working in 
ccordance with the natural constitution of things, 
ne for what was regarded as the maintenance of a 
ccessful harmony between the State and its en- 
ironment ; the other for what was regarded as a 
becessary new adjustment. 

This brings us face to face with the questions 
hich are at the heart of politics. 
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Are there appearing in the internal life of the natior 
changes which we ought to counteract because they 
will injure its health ? 


Is there necessity for changes within the life o 
the nation in order to make a better adjustment 


its environment ? 


II. The main internal interests of a nation can b) 
arranged conveniently in four classes. | 

1. Population. 

1. Number of Citizens. 
2. Distribution. 

3. Health. 

4. Disease. 

11. Those which concern the activities of th 
nation: which are the production and distributio 
of wealth. 

Te Capital, 

2. Labour. 

3. Land. 

4. Distribution. 

1. Those which concern the constitution of tl 
nation. 

I. Representation. 
2. Contributions. 
3. The Services. 
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Iv. Those which concern the adaptation of the 
1ew nation for the future, that is Education. 

Upon this classification two remarks should be 
nade. These divisions do not correspond to actual 
acts. The interests overlap. They are merely 
mentally useful. For instance, 111. 2, the just dis- 
tibution of national burdens, directly affects I. 3, 
he health of the citizens, and so on. 

Although the general subject of these chapters 


; the British Empire, here we are looking mainly 
t one portion of it, the United Kingdom. We do 
iis for the reason that the United Kingdom is the 
aost important part, and at least our consideration 
uust be made from that point—the point of view 
: the centre. 

Our purpose, then, is to take each of these great 
itional interests and to see what alterations in the 
utional organism must be either prevented or 
tablished in order to effect its completer adjust- 
nt to existing conditions, or, in other words, to 
feguard the national health. 

11. Let us take first the primary question, the body 
fabric of the nation. 

nr. It is perfectly obvious that no State with a 
| siderably declining population can exist for long. 
ome perished for this as much as anything, that it 
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lacked men. At present there are no serious sign 
that the population of the United Kingdom is eithe 
diminishing or even stationary. But the followin’ 
facts should be observed. 

(1) That within the last twenty years the birt 
rate of the United Kingdom has fallen more tha 
that of any other European country. 

(2) That there has been a greater loss of naturé 
increase than in France, which has hitherto show 
the greatest decline. 

2. But a question almost as important is the 
the citizens should be advantageously distribute¢ 
Yet what appearance does the empire present at th 
moment ? (1) On the one hand, here in Englant 
at the centre, we have enormous masses of peop’ 
congested in the large towns, with the natural harve’ 
of disease. On the other hand, at the extremiti! 
of the empire, there are vast tracts of country, co 
taining incalculable undeveloped wealth, waitir 
for men. Had we the gift of sight in these matte 
we should see in one glance, according to the cens' 
of 1901, 304,874 persons living in London in on 
roomed tenements; and we should see at the san 
moment Mr. Smart, the Canadian Governme: 
representative, in England begging for emigrants f 
the unoccupied lands of Canada. (2) Without goi1 
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o the Colonies,within England itself there is a stream 
f the healthiest life flowing from the land to the 
owns, there to lose its vitality. (3) In the third 
lace, there is a stream of foreign immigration com- 
ig to this country to make the poor poorer. 

Hence a wise national policy will be directed to- 
vards this readjustment of the national life along 
ree lines. 

(z) The encouragement of emigration. 
(2) The treatment of the land question in Great 


ritain. 

(3) The restriction of alien immigration. 

3. Not only must there bea sufficient supply of 
tizens advantageously distributed, but they must 
2 physically efficient. It will be necessary con- 
antly to survey the condition of the national 
aalth and constantly to observe internal develop- 
ents in relation to this great interest. It seems to 
e that the reform movement in relation to— 
_Intemperance, 

(Overcrowding, 

(Conditions of employment, 

ill take a greater impetus when it is seen to be 
rmanded by the national health, which is the health 
| the individual citizen. I would at once place the 
tress of the case for these movements upon a con- 
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sideration that affects every citizen. Looking at 
various evidence, it is clear that the changes in Great 
Britain during the nineteenth century from agricul- 
ture to industries by concentrating the larger portion 
of the population in large towns, has resulted in the 
deterioration of the average health of the town 
citizen. The recent figures in regard to enlistment 
show this. Of 11,000 men who applied in Manchester 


for service in the South African War, 8,000 were 
rejected as physically unfit. In 1898, of 66,501 re: 
cruits examined by the Medical Department, 23,287 
were rejected as unfit. Still wider evidence is giver 
in Mr. Rowntree’s exact descriptions of poverty 
in the city of York. The facts which he gives re! 
levant to this subject are as follows : Taking the stan- 
dard of diet, the lowest possible for physical efficiency 
—so low that it costs per week for a man or womar 
3s. and for a child 2s. 3d—Mr. Rowntree founc 
that 27°84 per cent. of the people of York fell beloy 
this standard. Mr. Booth’s figures for a similai 
standard in London are 30°7 per cent. This mean: 
that a large part of the people of England neve: 
have, from the cradle to the grave, sufficient food o: 
clothing or housing to sustain the lowest standard o 
physical efficiency. If theslightest economic depres 
sion sets in, many more are added to these num 
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vers. How is national health possible under these 
onditions of inherited and accumulated poverty ? 

In contrast to the special causes that in England 
re tending to lower the national vitality, we see on 
ne Continent that conscription is gradually raising 
ne standard of health. 

Hence in connexion with this factor of interna- 
‘onal competition, the need for measures that will 
ccure the basis of good work, the health of the 


ttizens. 


.4. The next step is to consider that phenomenon 


the life of the national organism which in Nature 
-known as disease. Just as in a plant or in an 
iimal there may be some unhealthy growth which 
aws upon the vitality of the organism, or some 
rasite which lives upon it without an organic con- 
bution, so in the national organism we see similar 
ptoms of disease. They are— 
):(a) The physically and men- 
tally defective. 

(b) The idle and dissolute. 
(c) The orphans. 

(d) The unemployed. 

(e) The aged poor. 
) The criminal. 
3) The unproductive rich. 


The 
Distressed. 


\ 
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(1) The Distressed. | 

The special difficulty of civilization is that this 
distress accumulates from generation to generation! 
into a larger deterrent weight from which the new- 
comers find it almost impossible to escape. Some 
of this distress is due to unpreventable misfortune; 


some of it to moral defects, but probably the greate 
part can be traced to poverty produced by imperfec 
social organization. 


(2) The Criminal. 

It is difficult to separate crime as to its caus¢ 
from the foregoing : except that it appears to be thi 
result of poverty in the second and third generations 


(3) The Unproductive Rich. 

Modern societies have within them a class o 
persons who, by inheriting the wealth of thei 
parents, or having acquired it by no labour, live upo: 
but contribute nothing to society. They are, in 
similar sense to the poor and the criminal, a 
unhealthy growth, and render no return. Not les 
than the poor and the criminal, a wise nationé 
policy will remove the conditions which favour tk 
development of this social disease, the more sinist 
because not widespread, but concentrated. Unle 
it can be shown that the existence of such a class 
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Jeneficial to society, the national reason points to its 
lispersion by alterations in taxation which will 
orevent the accumulation of vast and sometimes 
nisused wealth. 

Such in outline is the first circle of national 
mterests which includes the human material of the 
aation, its quantity, distribution and quality. 

ul. Fhe next circle of interests is that which in- 
(ludes the work of the nation : we may define it to 
e the production and distribution of wealth. 
Wealth is produced and distributed by the appli- 
tion of capital and labour to land and natural 


aaterial. Hence we have within the nation engaged 
. this work, the following groups :— 

1. Capital. 

:2. Labour. 

a. Land. 

«4. Railways, docks and ships, etc. 

‘Strictly, railways, docks and ships, etc., are part 
capital and labour, but their importance suggests 
eir separate treatment. 

|Now all these have to be regulated with a view to 
2 welfare of the whole organism. The permissible 


‘By wealth here is meant economic wealth. Ina full 
tment, artistic, scientific and literary activity would 
iincluded under this head. 

H 
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power of these separate interests is defined by thi 
law, and the State should act so as to establish it 

In a progressive nation these interests have - 
natural but somewhat unequal and conflictin 


expansion which requires constantly to be regulate. 
and harmonized, according to the health of the who 
organism. There is a tendency in each of thes 
bodies to pursue their ends to a point where th 
begin to conflict with the general interests of tl 
nation. By natural expansion and combinatic 
they become more powerful, as in the case of Trust 
Hence it becomes more and more necessary for t 
State to regulate them. Further, sometimes the 
become hostile to one another, as in the case 
employers and Trade Unions. In such cases t. 
State has to use its influence to secure an agreemer 

Keeping to our method, let us take these bodi 
of interests in succession and see the points at whi 
changes in this organism of the State are requiri 
new adaptations. Wealth, it has been said, is pi 
duced by the application of the floating instrumen 
Capital and Labour, to natural national resour 
and supplies. 

1. Capital. 

That the power of Capital has to be regula 

is seen by legislation since 1865, which shows how ° 
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tate has had to intervene between the employer 
nd the employed in order to protect the latter. In 
Vestern civilization Capital has immense power and 
‘beset by the temptation to act in its own interests 
zainst the larger interests of the community. 
Cence the long series of laws which have restricted 
1e power of Capital. But current developments 
aggest that in the future there will be combinations 
> Capital exerting powers which may require to 
2 brought under stricter legislative control. This, 
owever, is still in the future. The immediate 
acessity is to see that no doctrine or phrase like 
Vested Interest,” ‘‘ Freedom of Contract,” ‘‘ Free- 


om of Trade,” ‘‘ Liberty,’’ obscure this law, that 


ery single interest within the community is sub- 
‘dinate to the interests of the whole. 


2. Labour. 


‘We come to Labour—that interest which directly 
mcerns four-fifths of the nation. The organic 
lation between any one section of the community 
ad the interest of the whole is perfectly illustrated 
7 the history of the relations between the State 
ad Labour during the nineteenth century. Broadly 
‘eaking there have been three stages. 

((t) Through changes brought about by the evo- 
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lution of new forms of industry, Labour, in respe' 
of wages and hours and conditions of work, becom 
generally distressed. This state of Labour is i 
proved by a series of Acts referred to above. 

(2) In the second stage Labour by organizatio) 


having become powerful enough to fight wit 
Capital, there arises the need for State action + 
prevent the injury to industry caused by industri 
strife. 

(3) Now we seem to be entering the third stage, | 
which the power of organized and combined Labo 
is limited and regulated by law. 

In each of these three stages Labour as an orgé 
of an organism is a possible source of national injur 
and the welfare of the nation can only be secured | 
guarding or harmonizing or limiting it. 

Still keeping to our method, we ask, what does tl 
national health require in this matter of Labour ? 

(1a) We see first that there are still survivals fro 
the first stage. In many trades, in many places, « 
pecially in those where women are largely employe 
low grade Labour is still a disease in the soci 
organism. Wherever, through natural causes, it 
unorganized there it is really in the first stage— 
the power of Capital, and a source of national i 
efficiency. This is the reason and the justification 
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the proposals which are directed to the improve- 
mnt of its conditions. 
(2a) Then frequently it happens that Labour. 
ving become organized, enters upon astruggle with 
pital, in which no principle of absolute justice 
tng involved, the result, if left to a natural course, 
uld go to the stronger. But meanwhile the 
tion is injured. Such internal strife, if continued 
long, or often repeated, would become indus- 
ally ruinous. Perhaps an old and rich nation can 
ur it, and so makes no provision against it. But 
ung nations cannot; and consequently we see 
tt systems of compulsory arbitration have been 
ablished in New Zealand and Australia. But 
me system of compulsory arbitration is becoming 
‘(re necessary in Great Britain. Proceeding on 
: principle of British political evolution, it seems 
if the next step is to give to the arrangements of 
existing Conciliation Board statutory force. 
3a) This brings us to the third stage of Labour, 
en it is what Capital is at its worst ; conservative, 
lusive, resisting new methods, limiting output 
1 making demands out of proportion to the econo- 
: developments of the country. 
Whether the recent allegations are facts or not, 
possibility of organized Labour sometimes acting 
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thus is certain. And being an organ in an organism 
it weakens the whole. The State should have the 
power of protecting itself against this. 

Once let us be possessed by the organic con- 
ception of the nation, legislation in its dealings 
with Capital and Labour will take a new construc: 
tive spirit. 

Trade is the main function of the nation ; and th¢ 
nation, acting in its corporate capacity as the State’ 
will do more than remove the diseases of Labour 
or prevent the conflicts and limit the powers 0 
Labour. It will act constructively, and foster by al 
ts powers the industry and commerce of the country 
For example, in relation to Labour, it will by it 
access to information increase the flow of Labou 
to the parts where it is wanted. The beginning 
of this are already made in the Labour Gazette 
the Board of Trade returns, the Emigrant’s Info1 
mation Office, and the Consular returns. 

There is a further subject, the State en 
couragement of Trade. Under this head woul 
come— 

(z) The opening of new markets ; 

(2) Technical education ; 

(3) Reform of the law of companies and of patent: 
and 
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(z) Codification of the law. 
3. Land. 

But the ultimate source of wealth is the Land, and 
is, therefore, is one of the greatest national 
‘terests. Again, let us remind ourselves that we 
re especially concerned with the new phenomena 
ad the new conditions which are appearing in our 
itional life. The whole land question needs treat- 
ent. Here it is the immediate changes which con- 
(mus. Already in the United Kingdom there is a 


ater proportion of uncultivated land than in any 
untry of Western Europe. The special fact is that 
se decrease continues. Since 1871, 3,123,000 acres 
ive gone out of cultivation, so that in 1gor out of 
677,959 acres in the United Kingdom only 
,119,000 acres are under cultivation. Conse- 
cently Great Britain is becoming increasingly de- 
ndent upon foreign and colonial supplies. More- 
er, as we saw before, the drift of the younger 
ral population to the towns is gradually diminish- 
x the vitality of the nation. How is this condition 
ithings to be met? The plain fact to be seen at 
st is that the price of corn has been lowered so 
ach through foreign and colonial competition as 
imake the poorer land unprofitable to cultivate. 
-e foreign competition will continue to exist, and 
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therefore the problem is to increase the productivity _ 
of British agriculture. | 
From observation of the most successful nations | 
in agriculture, it seems as if this increased production | 
will be secured by the following means :— 
(x) By an increase in the number of small farms. | 


(2) By the substitution of owners of farms for 


tenants. 
(3) By improved methods and machinery. 
(4) By the cheapening of carriage of produce. 
(1 and 2) The first two depend to some extent 
upon improvements in the laws of land transfer. 
(3) The third upon the spread of technical educa- 
tion in agriculture, and the spread of co-operation. 
(4) The fourth upon the nationalization of railways. 
(rt) In reference to the first, it is interesting to 
note that the average size of the Danish farm is 
thirty-one acres, of the Belgian farm fourteen acres, 
but in Great Britain the average is sixty-two acres. 
The success of farming in Denmark and Belgi 
suggests that small farms are the most productive. 
(2) Then comes the question of ownership. I 


* There is the suggestion of Protection of Agricultur 
by taxes upon imports of foreign corn, and the recen 
movement in this direction points to a recognition of 
the need for some measures. 
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Denmark every farmer owns his farm. In France 
forty-five and a quarter million acres, and in Ger- 
many 86 per cent. of the land, is farmed by the 
owners. But in Great Britain, in 1900, 28,098,446 
acres were farmed by tenants and only 4,338,940 by 
owners ; that is, about one-eighth by owners and 
seven-eighths by tenants. 

(3) Supposing that these changes could be effected, 
there still remains the fact that foreign competition ° 
cends to bring the price of corn below the cost of 
oroduction. This can be met in part by improve- 


ents in agricultural methods, chiefly by the ap- 
blication of scientific research. The spread of this 
equires a system of education in which technical 
struction in agriculture is given in each rural dis- 
ct. Even then capital is necessary to the small 


bate 


rmer, if he is to use the best methods and the best 
aachinery. The problem is how to place capital 
vithin his reach. There are two ways in which this 
n be done: by the establishment of agricultural 
anks, similar to those of Denmark, and by the 
rganization of co-operative farming. 

(4) There still remains the need for a cheaper dis- 
ribution of produce. The practical student of the 
zricultural problem inevitably comes to this. So 
portant is the whole question of distribution for 
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the general interest of the nation that, although it is 

a question partly of Capital and partly of Labour, 

we treat it separately as one of the main interests. 
4. Distribution. 

The machinery of distribution is a combination of 
Labour and Capital, and it is one form of the prob- 
lems to be classed under those heads. The reason 
for placing it alone here is that in the condition of the 
food supply of Great Britain the problem of distribu- 
tion is of primary importance. Under this head 
must be placed all the questions relating to shipping, 
docks, canals and railways. Obviously the national 
interest of commerce is considerably affected by 
inefficient docks or monopolizing railway companies. 
Yet congested docks and ruinous railway rates | 
are seriously affecting British commerce. On the 
theory of the freedom of trade the solution would 
have to be left to natural results. So far as this 
means the removal of restrictions upon trade it is 
true, but if the organic conception of the State be 
true, the State must go beyond this and legislate 
constructively. Hence I see no other final solution 
to the problem of distribution, as it appears in Great 
Britain to-day, but in the municipal and State | 
ownership of the means of distribution. 


11. We now come to that circle of national 
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interests which are known as political. We may 
classify them simply as relating to— 

I. Representation. 

2. Finance. 

3. Services. 

I. The first is that which concerns the govern- 
ment-making power. 


There are various forms which this takes. In 


Great Britain it is Democracy. Yet if the organic 
conception of communities is true, there is no abso- 
lute right in any form which Government may take. 
The only justification of its existence is that is con- 
serves the health of the State. The extensions of 
the franchise in the nineteenth century were in 
reality based upon the reasoning which has been 
‘confirmed by experience that the extension of the 
;government-making power was necessary for the 
‘welfare of the State. On the other hand, the re- 
<sistance to women’s suffrage is based upon the belief 
ithat the extension to them of government-making 
power would injure the State. We cannot make it 
too clear that no forms of government and no defi- 
nitions of the government-making power have any 
right except in so far as for existing conditions they 
re the fittest to secure the health of the nation. 

2. The next class is that which concerns the 
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financial contribution to the State, or in other words 
the distribution of the burdens of the State. If it 
can be shown that one section of the community 
shares in the benefits of the State, without pro- 
portionately contributing towards bearing the bur- 
dens, the organic conception of the community 
requires the alteration of this, as a matter of the 
national well-being. 

3. The third class of interests is that which 
concerns the actual work of Government, or what 
may be called the Services : comprising the military, 
navaland civil services. Of the two former we 
have previously spoken. 

Keeping to our plan of observing the new con- 
ditions which require new adaptations, we shall find 
that they are here very frequent. 

(1) As the nation increases, the distance, even in 
the truest Democracy, between the government- 
making power and the actual government becomes 
greater and greater. 

Not the whole nation, for by excluding women, 
half of the nation is excluded, nor all the men, for 
only two-thirds of these are electors. Nor do these 
govern, for in each constituency a few choose one 
for whom a part of the electors vote, the other 
voters being entirely unrepresented. In Parliament 
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it ig not the members who govern. They choose 
practically a Ministry; but this Ministry has a 
smaller Cabinet, and this an inner one. In the 
end it is the permanent officials who really govern. 
Democratic government is therefore this: the govern- 
ment-making power in the hands of the many, the 
actual work of government by the few. Hence the 
need for shaping the services in such a way as to 
make them the true expression of the Democracy. 

(2) But the natural movements towards com- 
bination and collectivism appear to be likely to 
make the services larger and more important. 

(3) In the third place, in an empire such as the 
British, governing millions of subjects of a lower 
civilization, there would always be the need for— 
and within the Victorian era this need has increased 
—a large and highly trained service accurately 
embodying the principles of the civilization which 
it represents. 

Hence the accentuated need, both in regard to 
home and imperial interests, for the evolution of an 
expert service which in the work of administration 
will be the expression of the national will. 

We have now considered the three main circles 

‘of national interests in regard to— 

1. The body of the nation ; 
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ul. The activity of the nation ; 

ul. Political constitution of the nation ; 
and in each we have endeavoured to observe the 
points at which, through natural changes in the 
organism itself, new adjustments are required. 

iv. We have now come to the greatest problem 
which a nation has to solve, that which transcends 
all others; and on the proper comprehension of 
which mainly depends the future life of the nation. 
In the plant or animal or in the individual human 
life, we see that the separate organism is born ; 
grows ; has, it may be, a short span of life; and 
then dissolves. On the other hand, the life of the 
nation is continuous, and will continue so long as it 
is fitted for its conditions. Now the means through | 
which that fitness is secured is the education of a 
country. By its system of education a nation 
secures for its newer life, its body of the future, the 
power to make the adjustments absolutely necessary 
for its continued existence. What marks off the 
human race from animals is the power of accumu- 
lating a collective fund of wealth ; that is, of experi- 
ence, of science, of instruments, to which is given 
the name civilization. 

The transfer of that fund from one generation to — 
another, or continuously from the old part to the 
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new, is education. We might go further, and say 
that the quantity and character of that inherited 
fund, and not the difference as to individual capacity, 
determine the rank of national types in the scale of 
nations. 
1. If the foregoing statement of the main in- 
terests of a nation be true, and if education has 
been assigned its true place as the national means 
of self-preservation for the future, then a national 


f system of education will have for its end the instruc- 
‘tion of every young citizen in the subjects which 
llead to good citizenship in the three great concerns 
cof the national life. 

2. In the second place, a national system will 
give to the fittest of these the opportunity of receiving 
a higher training; which, on one side, leading to 
he professions is called secondary education ; and 
n the other, leading to industry and commerce is 
alled technical education. 

The mass of incoherent details which is our 
educational system to-day will only be brought into 
order by the application of this clear principle, the 
competition of all citizens, the selection of the best, 
rn order that the individual capacities of each may 
contribute its maximum to the national wealth. 


Having regard to the place which is given to educa- 
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tion in the policy of competing nations, we can — 
hardly doubt that of all British interests it is the : 
greatest. For education is nothing less than the | 
transfer of the continuous, accumulated, collective 
mind of the nation from generation to generation. 
We have now seen the outlines of the main 
national interests, internal and external, with the 


new changes that have to be met. 


III. Some brief reference must be made here to the 
law which has regulated the relations between the 
internal conditions and the external environment of 
a nation. It has been given by Sir John Seeley. 
It is that internal reform varies inversely with ex- 
ternal pressure. In other words, when the com- 
petition of surrounding nations is severe, internal) 
reforms are in a measure suspended, while the ener- 
gies of the nation are absorbed in external defence. 
Compare, for example, in Great Britain, the absence 
of reforming legislation during the Napoleonic wars, | 
and the partial cessation of reform since the new 
European struggle after 1870, with the flood of 
Liberal measures during the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when the continental nations were engaged 
in the establishment of national unity. 

The foregoing principles should be some guide in 
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he intricate questions of modern politics, where the 
systematic application of scientific methods is as 
lecessary as anywhere. 

It is infinitely necessary when we take stock of 
urrent politics. 

How little done, how much to do! 


CHAP iwi, 


COMBINATION 


WE saw in the first chapter that during the period} 
between the sixteenth century and the Battle of 
Waterloo there was a successive struggle for colonia 


| 


empire between five great Powers—Portugal, Spain, 
Holland, France and England; which resulted at} 
the Battle of Waterloo in the establishment of the 
British Colonial Empire, and practically the dis- 
appearance of all its predecessors. In the seconcf 
chapter we saw the main features of internationaf 
history from the Battle of Waterloo to the presen’ 
time. We saw that this period could be divided int@ 
two main parts: the first from 1815 to 1870, whe 
France, Germany and Italy were establishing 
national unity, and when the two Powers which hai} 
already a national unity were silently and constanth} 
expanding their territories; the second beginnin} 
at 1870, when all these five Powers, together with] 


new Power, the United States, moved forward if 
114 


} 
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a common accentuated struggle. In the third and 
fourth chapters we took the general law which we 
saw had governed the rise and fall of nations, and, 
applying it to British politics, we tried to deduce, in 
regard to internal and external interests, the prac- 
‘tical measures necessary for the preservation of the 
[British Empire. 


I. The object of the present chapter is to describe 


ow the struggle which was the main characteristic 
of international history from the sixteenth to the 
<wentieth century is gradually being superseded by 
another principle, the principle of association. In 
other words, the primary law, competition, is giving 
way before the later law, combination. Conse- 
quently, following the line of development indicated 
9y our history, we shall find that the evolutionary 
oolicy of the British Empire lies in the support of 
chemes of association by which the great Powers 
ay secure common ends. And although this coin- 
ides with what is regarded apparently on other 
rounds as the noblest policy, yet its real justifi- 
tion lies in its being their self-interest. 


| II. The history of civilization is a record of the 
pontinual substitution of combination for competi- 
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tion. The order of the process is this: First, be- | 
tween individuals, a struggle of ever-increasing | 
severity, until the formation by combination of new , 
collective forms; then a struggle between these | 
forms until they again are superseded in the process | 
of combination by still higher collective forms. In 
this way the human race progressed through all 
the stages of civilization, from the immediate an- 
cestors of man up to the highest existing societies. ; 
We might express this movement from competition 

to combination in tabular form, thus :— | 


Individual. Family. | 
Family. Tribe. 

Tribe. Nation. 

Nation. Empire. 
Empire. International State. 


The first steps of the process are now mostly 
hidden by time, but sufficient evidence remains a 
show the main lines of the movement. 
The later stages, however, —that from the tribe to | 
_ the nation, from the nation tothe empire—are re- 
corded in history. Our present subject is the last | 
stage, that from the struggles of competing States 
to their combination into a confederation acting for | 
common ends. The interesting thing is that we can 
watch it in detail, since the process comes within the 
immediate historical horizon. This last stage we 


} 
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take to be that large varied and spontaneous move- 
ment, half unconscious, half perceived, known as 
{nternationalism. Before relating the steps of this 
zrowth, we have to observe earlier attempts at the 
cormation of a world-state. 


IIf. In ancient and mediaeval and modern history 
there have been several periods during which the 
treater part of the human race has been in a sense 
cathered within one political body. In ancient 


imes there was the succession of Eastern empires, 
e Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian; and the 
estern empires, the Grecian and the Roman. 
fhrough the Middle Ages in varying form there was 
1e idea of the Holy Roman Empire, linking on the 
dd Roman dominion to its last successor in modern 
es, the Napoleonic Empire, and its echoes in 
ae third Napoleon. But these all had one pro- 
iinent characteristic which separates them from 
ae Western empires of to-day. They were estab- 
bhed by force; their unity was the unity of sub- 
tion, imposed by conquest. 

In these periods, during which some kind of world 
nity has been dominant, it is noticeable that the 
rrliest were little more than aggregations of tribes 
ld together by some central power, whom they 


i 
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aided by tributes in kind or of military service. | 
The later forms of world unity are less and less cen- | 
tralized, allowing more and more of local autonomy. — 
The Macedonian Empire and the Empire of the 
Roman Republic were quite consistent with con- 


siderable self-government in their component parts. 


This is still more true of the Augustan Empire ; 
while in the Holy Roman Empire, which was the 
ideal continuity of the Roman idea, the local self-_ 
control of the constituent parts amounts almost to | 
absolute independence, the unity consisting only of 
the spiritual bond. Finally, in the last embodiment | 
of the Roman idea, the Napoleonic Empire, the 
notion of the older imperialism has almost dis-_ 
appeared before the newer sense of nationality. 
Thus there has always been present in the world 
some political form which has embodied in a vague 
way the ultimate ideal of human unity. But always 
in varying degrees these forms have been inorganic, 
as Sir John Seeley named them; that is, their unity 
has been imposed upon them by the compulsion of a 
stronger power, and has not been based upon the 
consent and organic contribution of the members. 
The dreams of universal dominion which have 
inspired and deluded the great conquerors of history 
have been dispelled by the course of time. They 


| 
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have disappeared before a different form of political 
unity, whose small beginnings and slow growth it 
‘S our very privilege to watch. 


IV. Let us now see the present dispositions of 
nations. 

Practically the whole of the earth’s surface has 
yeen explored and appropriated by one or other of 
Ihe great races, so that there is now small oppor- 
‘unity for those migrations which were formerly 
the source of wars and the rise and fall of successive 
rmpires, Equilibrium has thus been established 
setween nations. Then, again, the scientific dis- 
coveries of the uses of steam and electricity have 
nfinitely increased the means of intercommunication, 
9 that practically the human race is one family. 
I. But in this family we find one great domi- 
cant group, the Western nations. They are Great 
sritain, France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, in 
‘uvope, and the United States in America. These 
sven nations with their Colonies actually comprise 

out 59 per cent. of the area of the earth, and about 
oe cent. of its population. 

2. Then around these seven Powers there are in 
»uvope a number of smaller Powers having the same 
Jestern civilization. They are Spain, Portugal, 


| 
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‘Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Switzerland and Greece, and the kingdoms of Rou- | 
mania, Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro. 

3. In South America there are a number of repub- | 
lics independent, but really under the protection of 
one of the seven Great Powers, the United States. : 

4. Moreover, in Asta, Japan, by its civilization | 
and its alliance with Great Britain, must be counted 
with the Western Powers. What are left ? 

5. In Africa there are four independent States: 
Abyssinia, Morocco, Liberia and the Congo Free) 
State. The last is actually under the control of the | 
King of Belgium and is practically a Belgian colony; | 
while Abyssinia, Morocco and Liberia are being 
more and more permeated by Western influences 
through the channels of commerce and politics. 

6. In Asta there are two States, Afghanistan and 
Siam acting as buffers between three Western 
Powers ; the first dividing Great Britain from Russia 
and the second from France. 

Between greater Western Powers Afghanistan 
and Siam are, of course, under Western influence. 

7. There remain the three Oriental empires of 
Persia, Turkey and China. Toa considerable extent 
China has already been partitioned out among the 
great Western empires; while Persia and Turkey 
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are equally commanded by the West through the , 
medium of finance and commerce. The fact and 
the character of the dominance of the Western 
mations is seen most clearly in the affairs of these 
-hree empires. They remain politically independent, 
out are in reality entirely in the power of the Western 
states. 
(x) Persia is a field of contest between them. The 
aermans have secured the right to construct one 
cailway ; the Russians are designing another; and 


~ 


reat Britain, having already laid its Indian railway 
ip to the Persian frontier, desires to continue it across 
?ersia and thus have an overland route to India. 
“hese railways are designed partly for military, 
esartly for commercial purposes, but they can only 
e authorized by political influence. Hence Persia 
; absolutely dominated by Western capital, Western 
esigns and Western politics. 

(2) What is happening in Persia is a stage further 
1 China. At least four of the Great Powers have 
ssumed a joint control of China by dividing out the 
irger and richer territories into spheres of influence 
nid spheres of interest; which means Western 
ifluence and Western interest. 

(3) In the third place, Turkey lives as a political 
nity really only for the reason that the Western 
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Powers cannot agree about the division of its terri- | 
tory. | 

From this rapid survey we conclude that while 
the human race is one family, yet it is dominated by 
one group of nations. 


V. Let us now see more exactly the character of 
this group of the seven greater Western States. On 
the one side they are seven perfectly distinct inde- 
pendent nationalities, marked off from one another | 
by geographical boundaries, by the evolution of 
their history and by certain distinctive features in 
their civilization. These together form what. we 
call nationality. We may say that most of them 
attained national unity in the great movement which 
characterized the nineteenth century, the movement | 
now almost completed, called nationalism. Thus. 
to take only the greater Powers. In 1867 Austria 
established a modern if not a Democratic Constitu-. 
tion. In 1870 Germany and Italy secured national 
unity on a democratic basis of government. In 
1875 France gained a permanent representative con- 
stitution. It was the same sense of national unity 
which was the heart of the contest in the American 
Civil War. Even Russia, which has no Democratic 
government, yet freed its serfs between 1859 and 
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1861; while Great Britain established its own 
Hemocratic constitution in the years 1832-1867, 
1884. So that the order of events is this. First, 
the gradual dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire, 
then the stupendous attempt of Napoleon to force 
t afresh in his own personal power upon Europe ; 
und as a direct result, the reactive and triumphant 
‘ise of the great nationality movement. 

But the careful observer of the life of this group 
xf Western nations cannot fail to see in them the 
rrowth of a common life. We see a common 
ivilization spreading through them to such an 
xtent that for many purposes these seven nations 
nd the smaller around them constitute a single 
onfederation. So real is this, so actual and tangible 
he interests which unite them, that they have in 
act become in a slight but true and infinitely 
otential sense, a distinct organic body. It is the 
aovement towards this end which we describe as 
nternationalism, to connect it with, and to dis- 
nguish it from the earlier antecedent movement in 
qe nineteenth century, known as nationalism. Two 
auses have given to the civilization of the Western 
tates that common ground which is the basis of 
aeir unity and of their joint political action. 

1. In the first place, they are all fragments of 
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the Roman civilization. France, Germany, Italy ' 
and Austria have a direct descent from the Holy ' 
Roman Empire ; while, less direct but not less truly, 
Great Britain, Russia and the United States trace. 
their origin to Rome. | 


2. In the second place, the growth of science, in 
ethnological research, and in the discovery of com- | 
munication by steam and electricity, has tended to 
unify the human family. 

One of the most remarkable features in the social 
history of the Western States during recent years is. 
the growing consciousness of these common elements. 
It is remarkable because, at this very time, and 
coincidentally with it, there has been a greater 
emphasis upon nationality. By no means can it be 
said that the sense of nationality has been weakened, | 
as the sense of internationality has grown. It is’ 
precisely the opposite. The fact is they had de- 
veloped side by side. Our present point is to observe 
the growth of the international sense. It has grown 
in science, literature, religion, politics, law, com- 
merce, capital and labour. The plainest and 
directest evidence is the number of international 
congresses which are held. I have collected the 
following list of subjects considered at international 


congresses at various times during a recent period of 
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a few months, as each of these congresses was 
announced. 


Wireless Telegraphy. 
Gynecology. 

Surgery. 

Deep-Sea Exploration. 
Medicine. 
Earthquakes. 
Sanitation. 

Academies. 


Science. 


Press. 
The Question of Copyright. 


} Waeeratare. 
Lot of the Blind. 
Franciscan Research. 
Protection of Children 
Y.M.C.A. 
Eucharistic. 


Old Catholics. 


Religion. 


Arbitration League. 
Parliaments. 


Politics. 


Maritime Law. 

Penal Law. 

Maritime Association. 
Comparative Legislation. 


Textile Trade Workers. 
Trams and Light Railways. 
Co-operation. 

Trusts. 

Labour. 

Exhibitions. 


Commerce. 


From this list of congresses it will be seen that in 
h of these great departments of civilization there 
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is a sense of international inter-dependence. But is 
it any more than a loose similarity ? Is nationality 
something fixed, rigid and limited ? Will the life of 
each nation continue to develop only within its own 


bounds, unallied, uncooperating? Is nationalism 
the last and highest reach of political evolution ? 

Let us look back over the argument. We saw in| 
the first place that in the development of civilized 
life there has been a constant substitution of co- 
operation within collective bodies for competitio 
among individuals. We then saw the attempted 
domination of single Powers, like the Roman or th 
Papal or the Napoleonic, and then the present pre- 
dominance of the group of Western nations. We 
saw that these Western nations have for the mos 
part a common civilization. Now—and this is the 
heart of our subject—we have to see that already 
in an embryonic way there has been growing up a 
new Power which is nothing less than the Western 
Powers concentrated, united and organic. Let u 
trace the stages of its formation. 


VI. After the disappearance of the Holy Romar 
Empire, before the nations of Europe had attainec 
their present fixity, the relations of European States 
during the seventeenth, eighteenth and the first h 
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of the nineteenth century, were regulated bya theory, 
known as the “ Balance of power.’ This expression, 
the “balance of power,” appeared yearly in the 
Army Bill—‘‘ to secure the Queen’s dominions and 
the balance of power”—until 1867, when John 
Bright secured its deletion. Generally speaking, 
the one endeavour of all the shifting alliances and 
combinations of the period of the “balance of 
»ower”’ was to frustrate the attempt of any one 


aation to absorb the others. 

The national boundaries were constantly changing, 
ind certain districts of Central Europe passed from 
me Power to another just as in succession one or 
tther became the stronger. This was the state of 
ternational relations ie by the theory of 

“balance of power.” 

te theory broke down before the stupendous 
ption of Napoleon. To defeat the designs which 
eseemed almost to have achieved, required nothing 
ess than the forces of the combined Powers of 
turope. It has been said truly that Napoleon 
endered the life of Europe organic. Europe was con- 
dlidated against him ; the instrument which really 
estroyed him was a new instrument called the 
uropean Concert. The European Concert was thus 
vrced into existence by the pressure of Napoleon. 
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VII. I stay here for a moment to point out that: 
although it was an immediate practical necessity | 
which fused Europe into a unity against France, 
yet the idea of a European order superior to the! 
interests of single nations was already present in: 
philosophic minds. The ideal of a Christian Com- 
monwealth was distinctly cherished in the time of 
our own Queen Elizabeth. In the last years of) 
the sixteenth century, Henri IV proposed the; 
plan of a Christian Commonwealth. The following; 


description of it is from an article in the New England 


Magazine by Mr. Edwin R. Mears :— 

tr. “Henri IV, acting in concert with Queen Eliza- 
beth in her old age, conceived the plan of what he 
called the Christian Commonwealth, to be formed: 
among the Powers of Europe. His plan in brief was 
this, to reduce the number of European States, much 
as the Congress of Vienna eventually did two hundred 
years afterwards, so that all Europe should be 
divided among fifteen Powers. Russia did not then 
count as part of Europe ; and Prussia was not then 
born. Of these Powers, six were the kingdoms of 
England, France, Spain, Denmark, Sweden and 
Lombardy. Five were to be elective monarchies, 
viz., the German Empire, the Papacy, Poland, 
_ Hungary and Bohemia; and there were to‘be four 
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epublics—Switzerland, Venice, the States of Hol- 
and and Belgium, and the Republic of Italy, made 
Lp somewhat as the kingdom of Italy isnow. These 
ifteen Powers were to maintain but one standing 
rmy. The chief business of this army was to keep 
he peace among the States, and to prevent any 
pvereign from interfering with any other, from 
nlarging his borders, or other usurpations. This 
rmy and the navy were also to be ready to repel 


wasions of Mussulmans and other barbarians. For 
ae arrangement of commerce, and other mutual 
tterests, a senate was to be appointed of four mem- 
ers from each of the larger, and two from each of 
ce smaller States, who should serve three years, 
ad be in constant session. It was supposed that, 
affairs local in their character, a part of these 
ators might meet separately from the others. 
1 occasions of universal importance, they would 
eet together. Smaller congresses, for more trivial 
cumstances, were also provided for. . . . Accord- 
x to Sully, at the moment of Henri’s murder, he 
secured the practical active co-operation of 
lve of the fifteen Powers who were to unite in this 
1federation.”’ 

2. Again, in 1693, William Penn published An 
say towards the Present and Future Peace of 

K 
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Europe, by the Establishment of an European Diet, 
Parliament or Estaies. Penn wrote :— 

‘“‘ The sovereign princes of Europe, who represent 
that society or independent state of men that was 
previous to the obligations of society, should, foi 
the same reason that engaged men first into society 


viz., love of peace and order, agree to meet by thei: 


stated deputies in a general diet, estates or parliament 
and there establish rules of justice for sovereigt 
princes to observe one to another ; and thus to mee; 
yearly, or once in two or three years at farthest, 0 
as they shall see cause, and to be styled the Sovereig 
or Imperial Diet, Parliament or State of Europ 
before which sovereign assembly should be broug 
all differences depending between one sovereign an. 
another that cannot be made up by private embassie 
before the session begins; and that if any of thi 
sovereignties that constitute these imperial Stat 
shall refuse to submit their claims or pretensions t 
them, or to abide and perform the judgment thereo: 
and seek their remedy by arms or delay their com 
pliance beyond the time prefixed in their resolution 
all the other sovereignties, united as one strengt 
shall compel the submission and performance of th 
sentence, with damages to the suffering that oblig 
their party and charges to the sovereignties’ suk 
mission,” 
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3. At the end of the eighteenth century, Kant 
1795) published his work Towards Eternal Peace. 
uriously, at the end of the nineteenth century the 
zar issued his imperial rescript which led to the 
{ague Convention. 

The idea of a Christian republic was familiar 
» Voltaire; Burke’s great argument against the 
evolution was that it broke the “‘ Community of 


ropean life,” but ideals are realized through the 
aduated steps of the actual. Let us see. 


VIII. Let us follow the development of the 
iropean Concert. 
i. The first germ of the Concert was in 1791, 
aen Leopold II, Emperor of Austria, issued a 
cular letter to the Powers of Europe proposing a 
tropean congress and armed intervention in the 
airs of France. 

2. The next step was Pitt’s organization of an 
opean resistance to Napoleon. This issued in the 
eaty of St. Petersburg in 1805 and the Third 
dition. The military forces, however, of this 
klition were shattered at the battle of Austerlitz ; 
mn came Pitt’s sad farewell—“ Roll up the map oi 
cope, it will not be wanted for ten years.” 

|. Just ten years after, the Treaty of Chaumont 
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was signed, by which the European allies bounc 
themselves for twenty years and promised subsidies 
and forces for the struggle against Napoleon. This 
was the prelude to the great series of events betweer 


1814-1815 which show the European Concert it 
operation. The whole series was :— 
(x) The Treaty of Chaumont, which united England 
Russia, Prussia and Austria against Napoleon. 
(2) The Two Treaties of Paris, 1814-1815, whic. 
completed the overthrow of Napoleon. 

(3) The Congress of Vienna, which settled the te 
ritorial boundaries of Europe, declared the freedor 
of navigation of European rivers and canals, a 
condemned the slave trade. 

This is the greatest development of the Concer: 
For the first time the fact of an European order we 
expressed. 

We must here consider the history of the Ho 
Alliance. The Holy Alliance was a departure froi 
the sound doctrine of the European Concert. 
was a combination of Russia, Austria and Pruss 
ostensibly for conducting their internal and exte 
policy according to the precepts of Christianit 
As a matter of fact it became the opponent of refor 
and endeavoured to suppress the movements t 
wards constitutional government, The Holy 
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ice must thus be distinguished from the European 
oncert which acted in the Congress of Vienna. 
reat Britain, under Canning, would have nothing 
do with it ; Canning tried to break it up. He was 
it opposed to the European Concert; he was 
pposed to the Holy Alliance. And it is an interest- 
~ fact that the Monroe doctrine was promulgated 
this juncture expressly upon Canning’s advice, in 
Her to counteract the repressive designs of the 
ly Alliance. 


. The European Concert was next applied to 
2 Eastern question. In 1827 it secured the inde- 
adence of Greece. 

3. In 1839-40 in the war between Mahomet Ali 
Turkey. 

). In the early forties to secure administrative 
orms in the Lebanon. 

:. In 1853 came the Crimean War. That war 
3 concluded by the Treaties of Paris of March 
| April, 1856. The signatories to the latter were 
eat Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
tkey and Sardinia. It bound them “ to forswear 
vate interests and isolated action in their dealing 


= 


all questions arising out of the decay of 
key”; in other words, affirming the principle of 
-European Concert. 
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8. In 1878 the European Concert appeared again 
in the negotiations which ended in the Treaty of 
Berlin. The signatories to that treaty were Great 


Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Austria, Italy! 
and Turkey. Whatever the final judgment upon 
the decisions then made, the power of the Concert 
was clearly shown. : 

g. In 1880 the allied fleets sailed to Dulcigno in 
order to enforce upon Turkey the decisions of the 
Berlin Congress, which gave Dulcigno to Montenegro 
and certain territory to Greece. This is one of the 
most successful instances of the operation of the 
Concert. Moreover, it gave a precedent to the 
Concert of the seven Powers who signed the Berlin 
Treaty. Russia and Italy alone supported Mr. 
Gladstone in his determination to enforce the pro- 
visions of that treaty upon Turkey. France, Ger- 
many and Austria held back. Nevertheless, Mr 
Gladstone, with the support of Russia and Italy 
seized the Customs House at Smyrna. He coulk 
only do that, however, through the fact that France 
Germany and Austria remained passive, althougl 
refusing actual consent to the action. This is some 
thing like introducing the principle of the majorit! 
into the decisions of the Concert. 

10. In 1885 the action of the Concert was ex 
tended to Africa. 
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A conference met at Berlin known as the “ Inter- 
ational Congo Conference of Berlin,”’ which formed 
n independent State under the protection of 
1e King of the Belgians. Moreover, the negotia- 
ons of the Congress were the basis of the subse- 
uent partition of Africa, the chief decision being, 
dat a nation desirous of taking an interest in Africa 
iould notify this to the other European Powers. 

Ir. In 1900 the partition of Africa took place. 
-is remarkable for this that in spite of most complex 
uestions the partition was completed without war. 

12. We now have to note the extension of the 
oncert to the affairs of the Far East. In 1895 the 
ceaty between Japan and China after the Chino- 
apanese War was revised by the action of three of 
ae great Powers—France, Germany and Russia, in 
hich England did not acquiesce. 


-13. Two years later the action of the Concert 
aveloped still further. So far it had been hardly 
ore than a passive council of the Powers, securing 


ae performance of its decisions by the sense of the 
rces behind it. In 1897, by the forces of the 
oncert, Crete was detached from Turkey and given 
lf-government under international supervision. 

‘14. In 1890 the principle of the Concert reached 
» far its highest development. An international 
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army composed of contingents of soldiers from the 
seven Powers—including for the first time the 
United States—suppressed the Boxer insurrection 
in China. After the rescue of the ambassadors at, 
Pekin had been completed, the Concert, upon the, 
proposal of the United States, proclaimed its ad- 
hesion to the commercial policy of equal treatment 


of all nations. | 

Again, in 1900, Great Britain and Germany made. 
the same joint declaration of (1) commercial policy, 
and (2) their resolve to maintain the integrity of 
China, and (3) their decision to confer for future 
action, if that integrity were threatened by other. 
Powers. | 

The rapid outline of the foregoing events shows a 
continuous extension of the principle of the con- 
certed action of the European and Western Powers, 
commencing with Europe and expanding to the 
Near East, Africa, and then to the Far East. 

We shall see later that there has been not only an 
extension of its application but also a development 
of its functions. 


IX. But a question arises first. These have been 
the instances of its effective application. What can 
be learned from the cases in which there was a 


u 
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ailure to apply the principle ? Let us take the most 
prominent. 

I. The first is that of the Crimean War. The 
‘uropean Concert was not applied until the war had 
smporarily broken the power of Russia. 

The war might be described as the claim of Russia 
) settle the Eastern question in her own way. This 
cas thwarted by the action of Great Britain and 
irance. Can it be doubted now that we were wrong ? 
an it be doubted that if France and England had 
‘(ood by Russia, Turkey would not have refused to 
ccept the joint note which the five Powers had 
espatched? Turkey, knowing the dissensions be- 
veen the Powers, refused and went to war with 
ussia, joined by Great Britain and France, who 
aght to have acted in concert against Turkey. 
<2. In 1875 Turkey is as bad as ever. Insurrec- 
pns broke out in Bosnia, Servia and Bulgaria. 
{ter the Andrassy note had been rejected by the in- 
itgents as giving no guarantee that Turkey would 
‘try out the reforms stated,the three Powers, Russia, 
trmany and Austria issued the Berlin memoran- 
rm. This Great Britain refused to accept, and war 
ke out between Turkey and the insurgents. 

3. Now let us see the further consequences 
ssing out of this refusal to co-operate with the 
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Concert. In 1876 the Congress of Constantinople — 
met to deal with the Turkish question. Its decisions | 
were stated to Turkey, which rejected them. There- | 
upon Russia took her own action and the Russo- | 
Turkish War followed. 
4. Let us still follow this thread. Russia was 
victorious, and in 1877 the Peace of San Stephano | 
was signed. The European Powers then at once } 
demanded that this treaty should be submitted to a | 
European Congress. At the same time Great 


Britain secretly obtained the cession of Cyprus, in 


return for a guarantee of the integrity of Turkey ; 
and the clause of the treaty, constituting Russia j 
protector of the Armenians, was cancelled. 

But what followed ? 

5. In 1896 the Armenian massacres took place. 
Great Britain would have forced Turkey to carry 
out the provisions of the Berlin Treaty. But 
Russia, France and Germany refused. We had 
checked Russia in 1856, we thwarted her again in 
1876. In these cases it can hardly be questioned 
now, in the light of later events, that Great Britain 
was wrong. There are arguments against the Russian 
case, but many facts point to the conclusion that 
all this chain of evil arose from the failure in 1856 
to apply the principle of the European Concert. 


\ 
: 
4 
5 
i 
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X. We have now considered the most important 
ases in which the European Concert has been ap- 
plied in the settlement of international questions. 
We now come to the whole series of its actions as 
he organ of international law. 

International law began with Grotius ; and until 
he nineteenth century progressed by the individual 
york of great jurists. But since the appearance of 
he European Concert, international law has come 
nto operation mainly through the medium of the 
concert. 


The following is a brief summary of international 
aw as far as it has been established in connexion 
vith the Concert. 

1. It condemned the slave trade in the congresses 
t Vienna in 1815, and at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818. 

u. It has secured the free navigation subject to 
arritorial rights of international .European rivers 
d canals. 

I. In 1815 abolishing the thirty or forty customs 
uses of the Rhine. 

2. In 1856 those of the Danube. 

In this case the International Commission was 
pointed, which expires in 1905, consisting of repre- 
entatives from States bordering on the Danube. 

3. In 1888 the Suez Canal. 
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4. Since 1888 the same principle has been extended 
to the Congo and the Niger. 
ui. It has partially laid down the conditions of 
neutrality, on the following points :— 
1. As regards goods and ships— 
(x) Right of search of neutral ships. 
(2) Neutral goods. 
(3) Rights of private goods. 
2. As regards neutral States— 


‘ 


(1) That they may not go to war except in self- _ 


defence. 


(2) The neutrality of Belgium was secured in | 


1832 by France and Great Britain both 


t 


engaging to oppose the Power breaking — 


this neutrality. 
Its neutrality is now guaranteed by Austria, 
Russia, Great Britain and Prussia. 


(3) The guarantee of Switzerland. 


Iv. Under this head comes the series of conven-_ 


tions regulating the usages of war. 
1. In 1864 the Geneva Convention for the treat- 
ment of wounded. 


2, The Conference at St. Petersburg prohibiting 


the use of explosive bullets. 


3. In 1874 the Brussels Conference, which appa- 
rently failed through attempting too much, and 
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being too near the irritations of the Franco-Prussian 
War. 

4. In 1899 the Hague Convention ; to which we 
shall come again. 

XI. Connected with the development of inter- 
national law are the conventions held in Switzerland 
to secure international unions on the matters of 
postal services and telegraphs. 

XII. The Hague Convention is the greatest ad- 
vance in international co-operation. The original 
proposal was to discuss the possibility of limiting 
armaments. To this was added, by the suggestion 
of the United States and Great Britain through Lord 
Salisbury, a proposal to discuss means for averting 
war. 

As a matter of fact, it was on this question, and 
the regulation of the usages of war, that the Hague 
Sonvention accomplished the most. 

1. It extended the Geneva Convention to naval 
warfare. 

2. Prohibited the use of new weapons such as 
‘xplosives from balloons* and deleterious gases.” 

3. Passed the rules of the Brussels Conference of 
§875 as to what an invader may or may not do. 


1 Great Britain not assenting to this. 
2 Great Britain and the United States not assenting, 
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4. Stated the conditions under which good offices | 
may be offered for the prevention of war. 

But the greatest result of the Hague Convention 
was the provision of a machinery by which a Court © 
of Arbitration or a Commission of Inquiry could 
be formed. This is described in the Hague Con- 
ference Act as “Tribunal Arbitral.’’ It consists of 
a ‘‘ Bureau” under the control of a “Conseil Ad- 
ministratif Permanente,” composed of diploma- 
tic representatives; and a “Court Permanente 
d’Arbitrage’’ ; which is a list of members—four 
from each State—who are willing to act as arbitra- 
tors. The first case decided was that between 
Mexico and the United States. 

The importance of this small beginning cannot be 
over-estimated. It is in reality the establishment 
of the organ of international law. So far international 
law has been at first the collected doctrines of indi- 
vidual writers; then gradually recognized general 
customs of civilized nations. Its defect being that 
no definite expression of it could be found until 
conventions settled them point by point for limited 
areas. Now in this permanent Council we have an 
instrument which has become the definite authori- 
tative register of the decisions of international law. 
There then comes into view the question of the force 
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xehind the law. As soon as this central organ for 
he authoritative expression of the agreement of all 
he Powers upon. definite points of international 
elations is founded, it is but a short step towards 
he compulsory establishment of their decisions. 
sut such compulsion could hardly ever be necessary, 
secause it would convey the certainty of the greatest 
tuman force on the earth. 

Thus at the opening of the twentieth century we 
2e in existence what is in reality an international 
(tate, practically identical with civilization, regulat- 
ag international relations in the interest of a general 


rder, in accordance with laws which are gradually 
eceiving precise expression; and operating in a 
all degree by a supreme council. 

The line of development of international politics 
_ the nineteenth century certainly suggests that 
{ternational politics will more and more be treated 
y international agreement — treated as if the 
wers of the world constituted one organic State. 

/Now it can hardly be questioned that the state 
world-politics in which the relations of nations 
regulated in accordance with customs gradually 
eiving definite expression and controlled by 
neral co-operation, is considerably superior to that 
age in which each is fighting for its own. It is as 
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superior as the state of the unified organized nation 
is superior to the strife of closely related hostile, 
tribes, or as the code of the tribe is superior to the 


crude impulses of the family bond. 

Moreover, this development is the direct result of) 
the preceding stages of nationalism and imperialism, 
using the words to describe the expansion, concen- 
tration and solidification of communities of nations: 
and their possessions. Naturally the establishment 
of world-wide law is easier when the peoples of the 
world are gathered into a few great groups, than if 
they were divided into a large number of small 
nationalities. Yet the former is the certain end to 
which world-politics are moving. 

Of the international State whose outlines we have 
tried to trace, Great Britain is a member. Hence 
its policy must be determined, or tend to be deter= 
mined by its membership of this State. As the} 
international State develops, the greater will be the 
hold which it has upon the component members.) 
The policy of Great Britain will, therefore, to a greater 
and greater degree be influenced by internationa 
relations. It may be that occasions will arise in 
which there will be some conflict between the imme 
diate interest of the country and its obligations as 
a member of this international State ; just as on occas 


} 


; 
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ons our civic obligations do not coincide with our 
idividual interests. It is indeed only one more 
istance of the choice which has constantly to be 
ade between immediate self-interest and obliga- 
ons towards the larger whole of which we form part. 
1 the case of the international State every support 
‘ven is probably the maximum of possible good 
hich may be contributed to the well-being of the 
aman race. 


TE.—The foregoing account of the European Concert 
ts derived mainly from six Lectures delivered at the 
London School of Economics by Mr. Charles Roberts, 
M.A. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE LAW OF PROGRESS 


In previous chapters I have endeavoured to make 
an examination of European, and in particular o: 
British, history upon a certain method. That 
method is to treat a nation as if it isan organism, one 
among many, to observe the laws which regulate 
their relations, and then to apply these to current 
British politics. An examination of the history of 
the Western nations shows that the relations between 
them have always been those of competition tending 
to some form of combination. The period which 
followed the break-up of the Roman Empire was 
occupied by a ceaseless struggle between its frag 
ments. The smaller and weaker were absorbed i 
larger and stronger Powers. Of these, first one am 
then another obtained predominance, until a kind 


European national relations—the theory known ai 
the Balance of Power. The aim of that theory wai 


to prevent the rise of any single overwhelming 
146 
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ower, by combining the existing Powers into 
junteracting groups. But the success of Napoleon 
roduced a new combination, the combination of all 
ace European Powers acting together for a common 
ad, resistance to Napoleon. The Congress of 
denna after the fall of Napoleon—the first formal 
tpression of the European Concert—secured the 
eace of Europe for forty years. During this period, 
nile Germany, France and Italy were establishing 


ity, Great Britain and Russia, having no rivals, 
tpanded enormously. The national movements in 
trmany, France and Italy were completed by 1870, 
hd inevitable expansions of these nations began. 
mmce the present accentuated struggle between all 
|: Western Powers. Side by side with this, how- 
ler, we have observed the steady development of 
pernational co-operation through all the depart- 
hnts of a common civilization, taking definite 
Jitical shape in an international State. Here we 


ch our present subject. 


. The spectacle of these long sanguinary struggles, 

i. infinity of pain, draws from every heart the 
ting—Where is the good in all this? The mind 
Htarted on the inquiry, Where is the progress ? 
fat has been gained ? 
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‘Tf we ask, ” says Mr. Bryce, ‘“‘ what has been the 
result of the changes we have been considering on | 
the political organizations of mankind, and on the 
types of human culture, the answer must unquestion- 
ably be, that they have become fewer and fewer.) 
From the beginning of authentic history, the process 
of reducing the number of tribes, of languages, of 
independent political communities, of forms of bar. 
barism or of civilization, has gone on steadily, and, 
indeed with growing speed. For many parts of the 
world our data do not go far back. But if we take 
the part for which the data are most complete, the 
basin of the Mediterranean, we find that now theré, 


ing mere dialects) spoken on its coasts, while thi 


number of States, counting in Montenegro, Egy t, 
Malta, and Morocco, is ten. In the time of Herll 
dotus there must have been at least thirty languages 
while the independent or semi-independent tribal 
cities, and kingdoms were beyond all comparison 
morenumerous. The result of migrations has beef 
to overwhelm the small tribes and merge them 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
, 
| 


in larger aggregates.”—Contemporary Review, J ly 
1892, p. 146. 

Hence we see the peoples of the world gatheré 
into a few immense aggregations, each distinctly 
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uarked off from the others and increasingly self- 
onscious. 

Our present purpose, then, is to take that series 
— movements known as Nationalism, Imperialism, 
ad Internationalism, and discover their relations 
» Progress. 


II. At the outset we are met by the difficulty of 
sfining Progress. It has never yet been done with 


pmplete satisfaction. 

But we can get a concrete illustration of Progress 
7 selecting those nations which by general consent 
ce called Progressive. Using this empirical method 
may reach a complete analysis later. I should 
down as, by general consent, the most progressive 
dependent nations—the United States, the United 
hingdom, Germany, France, Holland, Italy, Russia 
lid Japan. This excludes certain nations, either 
cause they cannot be called progressive nations of 
first rank or because they are not independent. 
excludes Belgium and Switzerland because their 
histence is guaranteed by the great Powers; and 
| y must, therefore, be considered politically depen- 
tupon them. It excludes Sweden and Norway 
ause they are not most progressive nations and _be- 


se their political condition does not seem settled. 


— 


a rts A 
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Portugal, Spain and Greece, again, cannot be placed 


in the rank of most progressive nations. The whole) 
of the Balkan States must be excluded. We then 
have Denmark. Denmark is a progressive people, 
but is dependent upon the great Powers partly by | 
position, partly by the family alliances of its Crown. 
Again, we must exclude Austria from the ranks of; 


the most progressive nations. 


vancing of nations. Again, let me say, I am not 
here analysing the conception of Progress which is 


involved in calling these eight nations progressive.) 
I simply accept current and generally accepted usage, | 


which without doubt places these eight nation 
and the smaller ones dependent on them—above a 
others. 


| 

III. We may go on to observe that these eight, P| 
most progressive of nations, are precisely the expa i 
sive nations ; they are expansive both internally and 
externally. You see in them not only a continuow | 
increase of population, but also a continuous ten= 
dency to outward expansion ; to found and popula i 
colonies ; to define their nationality more distinctl ; 


and to bring the old and the new into a larger unity! 
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organization. That is the main direction of their 
ovements, notwithstanding the halts, retreats and 
versions which now and again appear. I bring 
ese two facts together, for there is probably some 
nnexion, and in the explanation of that connexion 
Ss, it appears to me, the fundamental law of the 
cence of politics. In one way you select the nations 
at are called the most civilized, and in another you 
cect the nations that show the greatest tendency 
‘expansion, and you find that they are identical. 
fact, the great movement known as Imperialism 
‘just exactly characteristic of all the most ad- 
mced nations. I set down this generalization, 
=n, merely descriptive, or empirical, if you will 
we it, but yet absolutely true, that the progressive 
tions are the expansive nations. 
‘Our next step is to analyse this connexion and see 
aat is the real causal relation here expressed. 
cery one is familiar with the fact that the develop- 
ent of society is the substitution of combination 
1 co-operation in place of competition over large 


HW larger areas—the clan over the family, the 
tion over the tribe. Every historical success has 


en brought about by the superiority of combina- 
n over individuals, of coherent communities over 
coherent, the Jew against the Canaanite, the Greek 


1 


s 
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' 
against the Persian, the Roman against the Italian. 
Indeed, the struggle between communities is the 
subject matter of history, it is the data of politica 


IV. Now whatever increases the internal coherence 


science. 


of a community, whatever improves the health of its 
individual members, whatever, in short, makes for 
social well-being, procures a greater success in the 
struggle between communities. It cannot be other 
wise. If the political organization of a nation 1 
such that each section of the community is ade. 
quately represented in the government, internal 
friction being thus eliminated and no part of the 
social body being neglected, then that nation i 
certain, other things being equal, to win a way ove 
a nation of inferior political organization. Again, é 
country depending upon the enforced labour 0 
slaves, economically would be inferior to one dé 
pending upon labour of the freemen. Again, thé 
industries of a nation based upon the best scientifie 
research and training will outdo the industries of 4 
nation adhering to older and less economical pro- 
cesses. Again, the physique of a nation built up bj 
training and healthful pursuits must triumph ove 


a pampered people living upon wealth accumulated 
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rom the past. These are truisms of history. Our 
oint is to note that the organism superior within 
nevitably shows its superiority over surrounding 
ganisms. This is clearly expressed by Professor 
sarl Pearson. 

“Societies prepare for years, perhaps for cen- 
uries, for the extra-group struggle, which eventually 
hhanges the predominant races of continents. Ina 
esser form the struggle is ever going on. One after 
rnother inferior races are subjected to the white man ; 
t is an extra-group struggle for markets and trade- 
soutes and spheres of influence, and only indirectly, 
wut none the less really, for food-supply for the 
eeming multitudes at home. Meanwhile, the 
tability and power of any group depends on the 
wreservation and increase of its traditions, on its 
echnical education, on its stores of knowledge, on 
¢s material resources, and on its limit of endurance, 
ar more than on the perpetuation of any struggle 
jor existence within the group itself. When the 
xxtra-group struggle with inferior races abroad has 
wn to its end, then, if not sooner, the population 
\uestion will force on a severer struggle for existence 
setween civilized communities at home. Whether 
this struggle takes the form of actual warfare, or of 
‘till keener competition for trade and food supply, 
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that group in which unchecked internal competition 


has produced a vast proletariat with no limit of 
endurance, or with—to use a cant phrase—no ‘ stake 
in the State "—will be the first to collapse.” —Fort- 
nightly Review, July 1894, p. 17. 


V. That seems to me to define exactly the function } 
of social reform. It is just the strengthening of the 
organism for its interior struggle ; its more complete 
adjustment to environment. If we went one by © 
one through all the measures passed or proposed of © 
social reform, we should find that they are either ~ 
justified in fact or their justification claimed upon 
the ground of their service to the community, that 
they will render it more efficient. Given a com- 
munity conservative of healthy institutions and out 
of a wealth of ideals waiting to be realized, ready to 
make those re-adjustments to changing conditions 
which will fit it better for its environment, that com- 
munity is certain to progress over others which, on 
the one hand, may be preserving effete institutions 
or,on the other hand, may be applying ideal con- 
ceptions to unfit conditions. Social reform is thus 
just what the words contain, the re-shaping of society 
which prepares it for its environment. Many 
reasons will be called in to defend the movements for 
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2mperance, for labour, for the protection of children, 
or better housing, for education, for garden cities 
ad the whole programme of good causes. But 
leir one great main and sufficient test and real 
astification is that they can serve the social health, 
ad hence increase the efficiency of the national 
rganism in its competition with others. This is 
een clearly in the great movement towards col- 
‘ctivism, or, if you will, Socialism. What is this but 
ae attempt, within the social organism, to suspend 
aat struggle between individuals—the intra group 
‘rruggle—which, if allowed free play, ends in general 
sterioration? It might be urged that nature should 
2 left to work out its own ends. But men are not 
‘dividuals ; they live in societies, and the suspension 
> the individual struggle is necessary for the more 
ficient struggle of the collective whole. If the 
sstory of every reform could be examined, I believe 
‘would be found that existing first as ideals, they 
ere effected at the moment when the national mind 
as convinced that the national well-being would be 
creased by them, and not before. Social reform is 
coted in the instinct of self-preservation. Hence 
ationalism and its larger form, Imperialism, are 
separable from Progress. 

!Now it is certain that all reform has not been 
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advocated at first with the definitely conceived end ; 
of social efficiency. Noble as the sense of nationality , 
is, it has not directly produced all or even many of | 


the great social advances. Reformers have not» 


always said, Let us sweep away this abuse because » 
it injures the social organism. What has happened 
generally is that some ideal has taken root in a> 
few pioneers ; after varied experience it has been 
widely accepted ; then when, as we say, the time™ 
was ripe, it triumphed. It triumphed because it 
joined with economic or political necessity. The’ 
truth is that this is the very condition of the realiza- 
tion of the ideal. So soon as it is seen to be a posi- 
tive social advantage, then it becomes realized. 

We are not now dealing with the great question 
why nations vary in the quality of their life; why 
some remain stationary, others deteriorate, others 
advance. That is a question of readjustments to 
new conditions, and that again is a question of the 
supply of variations from which the readjustment 
can be selected. In other words, the advance of a 
community seems dependent upon its individual 
reformers. This again raises the question—What 
produces the reformers? In a similar way the 
biological scientists, in tracing out the history of a 
species, is continually coming upon the baffling 
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juestion— What caused the variations? But that 
3 outside of our present subject. The two facts 
tow emphasized are that the nations which are the 
most advanced in political, social, intellectual and 
noral quality are the imperial nations. Secondly, 
hat Imperialism necessarily follows as the result of 
he Progress. We might indeed add a third: that 
the Imperialism can never permanently exist without 
he Progress. 


VI. This is the historical connexion between Im- 
eerialism and Progress ; yet Imperialism is sometimes 
epresented as reactionary. For example— 

I. It is said that an imperial policy develops 
nilitarism. Without doubt, since 1870 armies have 
creased, especially in Europe, where the frontiers 
ff nations adjoin and the pressure is heavier. 
ndeed, there is compulsory military service every- 
vhere, except in the two comparatively-speaking 
solated powers, the United States and the United 
<ingdom. This is sad but true; we might well wish 
- otherwise ; but the striking thing is that it is the 
lirect result of the movement of Nationalism ;. it is, 
1 fact, the development of that struggle between 
aations which we have to accept as the fixed con- 
iition of human society. However we condemn 
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armaments, yet weliveina world fullofthem. It is 
a part of the same cosmic process which developed f 
a lion’s claws. The point to note is that it is the 
very severity of the pressure which by a natural logic 
will speed the remedy. 

2. It is said that the Imperialism of the European’ 
nations inflicts injustice upon native races which 
come under their dominion. I mean not particular 
charges, such as those recently brought against the 
Congo Free State, but the general charge based upon 
the theory that a nation has no right to assert 
sovereignty over an area occupied by one of the 
backward races. Here again I say the conditions 
of human societies are fixed for us. You cannot 
forbid men attempting to extend trade in new 
countries, any more than you can condemn the 
migrations recorded in history, which brought us. 
here. But in present political conditions trade can 
only be kept by political protection, and that is 
one aspect of Imperialism. . 

Militarism within and sovereignty over weaker 
peoples are rooted in natural impulses in the orde 
of nature; and in the order of nature we find them _ 


moving on to their destined development. 
I return, then, to our first inquiry—What has been 
effected in the long era of competition between 
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peoples ? The answer is, the destruction of the 
inprogressive, the preservation of the best. Who 
ire the best? The nations of the. greatest social 
nealth. What is social health? The happy con- 
lition of the individual. What else is Progress ? 


This brings us to the second part of our subject. 


VII. While the competition of nations secures the 
ertainty of social reform, the co-operation of nations 
fas an equally important effect in the progressive 
aovement. We have seen that the mark of organic 
Hvance is when the organized co-operation of a 
umber of units takes the place of unregulated com- 
tition between them. This is true of nations. 
‘uropean and world-history are more and more 
ccupied with this very process of transition from 
rife to combination. In a previous paper I 
adeavoured to outline the growth of this move- 
sent ; the inheritance by the Western nations of a 
rmmon civilization; and founded upon this the 
adual rise of an International State, at first of the 
yosest kind, consisting of the recognition of a few 
mple customs, mostly regulating warfare between 
‘2m, then the slow but firm definition of common 


eas and increasing instances of common action ; 
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and finally the establishment of an international ) 
tribunal. Again we must note that the main- 
factor in this movement, as in all life, is the instinct — 
of self-interest. The decisions of the united Powers ) 
have a vastly more regulative and effective force | 
than the formation of counterpoising groups of 
nations. In other words, the European Concert is 
amore advanced instrument than the Balance of. 
Power. The extraordinary fact of the territorial” 


division of Africa among the great Powers of Europe : 


without war could not have been accomplished in| 
the eighteenth century. But the European Con- 
cert of the nineteenth century did it. At this 
moment eight nations are before the Hague Tribu- 


5 | 


nals submitting disputes to decision. Now what has 
made this possible ? Surely the cause is clear in the, 
fact that the great aggregations of Western people ; 


possessing a preponderance of the material forces im) 


3 
ij 
i 


the world, make common action comparatively easy 


The direct inducement to common action is the risk 
involved in a state of unregulated strife, where each 
is free to pursue its will. In fact, the Western 
nations form a community of the same kind as any 
social community in which the units forego somé 
part of their liberty for the sake of a common goody) 
As in lower planes of life one observes that the 
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-adual substitution of co-operation for competition 
' a certain sign of Progress, is in fact the very 
ling Progress, so the evolution of the international 
ciety is Progress on the most extended plane of 
e. 

What is the result ? There is in the first place in 
urope the establishment of the independence, the 
zht of life, of every nation of whatever size. No 
yw ones will appear, no old ones will go. As 
igrations have ceased, territorial disputes are 
pactically ended ; the boundaries of nations for the 


ost part seem to have reached finality. Outside 


| Europe the expansion of European Powers is regu- 


| 


| 


ceed by Western agreement. Hence to a great 
ttent the causes of territorial wars have been 
oved. This stability of the independence of 
shunit is but the foundation of the International 
hate. As the nations come into closer contact by 


hore frequent common action, there is certain to be 


increasing measure the spread of a sentiment of 
; same kind as patriotism—the sentiment of 
jantry, as Imperialism, the sentiment of empire, 


} 


ig of a more extended kind, the sentiment of 
Iernationalism. As the reality of this common 
lid grows, and the sense of it develops, nations will 


wre and more be prepared to regulate their action 
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by the obligations drawn from the larger society 0 : 
which they form a part. There will be less and less _ 
need for individual self-assertion, since in a family” 
of nations the rights of each are secure. The proot 
of this is in recent history. I do not think it can be) 
denied that many instances have shown the reality 


of the co-operative sentiment which pervades in @ 
growing degree all the Western nations. 

Throughout this series of papers we have restricted , 
our subject to political history ; so here, in measuring 
only the growth of international ideas by the extent 


to which they are being embodied in political insti- 


which are the larger part of international life ; the 
common fund of Western civilization in science, a 3. | 
literature and religion, and the real elements of the) 
International State. | 

But it is necessary to note that the International } 
State is, comparatively speaking, in a rudimentary} 
stage. You will not find in it the coherence, the} 
regulative and executive power of a highly developed ; 
community. The mutual interests of the vast units, 
as they are larger, will be more difficult to reconcile. 
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he equilibrium has been and may be again broken, 
‘et facts prove the reality of the progress made. 


VIII. Some events, however, appear to negative 
ne idea of any advance ; indeed, it has been asserted 
aat the existence of a combination of Powers has 
‘ded reaction. I will take a typical case—Mace- 
onia. 

In this question there have been three stages :— 

I. One nation, Turkey, by reason of oppression 
iflicted upon its subject peoples is attacked and 
2feated by a second nation, Russia, which thereupon 
izes the opportunity to secure large territorial 
uins and interests. 

:2. In the second place, the International State 
seeting decides that these terms constitute a dan- 
rrous aggrandizement of one of its members, and 
more the rights of another people; revises them and 
blivers to the original offending Power, Turkey, a 
heme of reforms which, at any rate at the time, 
‘was hoped would be observed. 

-3. In the third place, after twenty-five years, the 
[forms had not been executed, the International 
cate having failed so far to have them enforced. 
) this extent the European Concert has been a 


lilure. 
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The argument then goes on to compare the case” 
of a single Power : the United States, seeing the mis- 
management of another Power in Cuba, Spain, 


attacks and defeats it,deprives Spain of its pos- 
session and establishes the independence of Cuba. : 
Hence it is concluded that the humanitarian action 
of a single strong and enlightened Power is much 
quicker and more effective than the collective action 
of the International State. 
But let us see the difference in the problems. 
In Cuba two Powers were concerned. There was a 
single, simple question, in the end settled for ngh | 
by force. Macedonia, on the contrary, is a maze of 
conflicting interests in which no single Power car 
act without encountering the interests of another 
Power. In these conditions the only possible solu= 
tion which can command final authority is the 
agreement of the European Concert. 
4. That agreement is, since Turkey has failed to 
carry out its engagements, Russia and Austria are 
authorized to secure them. What we see in all this 
is the executive operation of two Powers upon an 
offending Power, with the sanction of the whole 
community of Powers. 
This marks the real stage of development. The 
International State exhibits the characteristic of all 
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ocieties. Its morality is below the level of that of 
‘s best members. It guarantees the independence 
f each unit; but it is difficult for it to act con- 
rructively. It prevents encroachment of any of its 
aembers, but it cannot regenerate a decadent nation. 
et the European Concert, International Law, and 
ae Hague Tribunal—in a word the International 
tate—are as superior to the free struggles of nations 
3 the crudest form of an organized nation is superior 
the strife of clans. 


|X. If these are true and typical facts, and if the 
‘neralizations drawn therefrom are valid, we may 
‘y that the progress of man has a twofold direction. 
1 the one hand, in every civilized nation, and 
iefly in the imperial nations, self-regarding action 
‘voluntary societies and by legislation is proceeding 
ithe direction of improving the status of the indi- 
dual citizen ; to give him a sounder body, a trained 
‘nd and the command of his will; and, the best 
at follows from all this, domestic happiness. 

To eliminate the opposites, disease, ignorance and 
‘morality, and the worst that follows from all this, 
mestic misery, is the end of all social reform, and 
this end is attained we say progress is being made. 
On the other hand, other-regarding action both by 
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voluntary societies and by the State Governments, is 
proceeding in the direction of cosmopolitan human- — 
itarianism, or, in more familiar language, towards 
the realization of the brotherhood of man; that is 
towards the recognition of the duties and the rights 
of acommon humanity ; duties which now and agai } 


are antagonistic to their temporary interests. But 
in proportion as this wider law of the community of 
nations is established, we say that Progress is being 
made. 

Again, let us meet an objection that applies 
equally to the national and the international move 
ments. It is said, in reference to social reform, that 
the strengthening of the State is the weakening of the 
individual ; and in reference to the brotherhood of 
man, that the notion of internationalism is the 
antithesis of nationalism ; that they are fundame 
tally opposite tendencies. 

That objection has to be met. I believe it is true 
that in a certain measure the self-preservation of 
the State does abridge the liberty of the citizens. 
Looking again, you will see that the State abridges 
liberty in proportion to the external pressure upon 
it. But that pressure, apparently, is just greatest 
when the units have realized to the full their nation- 
ality, and are not yet under the control of the Inter 
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ational State. That is exactly the present position. 
he evolution of society brings its own remedy. 
s the sense of internationalism spreads and as the 
iternational State is developed, the pressure of the 
pnstituent nations upon each other will come under 
higher regulating law. Is this true? We may 
dint to the whole progression of biological parallels, 
sat co-operation is the realization of individuality, 
-in the sacred paradox, He that will lose his life shall 
tin it. I point to the historic fact, that in one 
rection the amelioration of the individual citizen 
ad the establishment of nationality are concur- 
mt; in another direction that the largest and most 
‘pact nationalities are the most powerful inter- 
ttional forces. 


‘X. To sum up the whole argument : Nationalism 
tthe realization of the individual ; Internationalism 
tthe realization of humanity. The realization of 
2 individual and the realization of humanity are 
DOgTeSsS. 

[The logic of this drives me to its natural conclusion, 
nogress is rooted in each citizen’s conscious mem- 
rship of his nation. In so far as he realizes the 
zal of the good citizen, he contributes to the effi- 
incyot hisown society in the machinery of Progress. 
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